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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF PIUS IX. 
CuarTer XI.—The Edict of the Pope —An Amnesty granted.—Rome begins to 


recover from the late disasters.—The return of the Pope.—His efforts to 
remedy the evils.—A Sketch of his Private Life. 


As soon as time would permit after the surrender of the city, a Papal Com- 
mission was appointed, consisting of four Cardinals, empowered to make the 
necessary arrangements for the return of the Holy Father. This body pub- 
lished an edict in the name of the Pope, by which his Holiness granted a 


Council of State, a Consulta of Finance and Provincial Councils, and con- 
firmed the existing municipal institutions. The Pope, in this document, 
announces certain important reforms in the judiciary; also in the civil and criminal 
administrative legislation. And, at the same time proclaims an amnesty to all 
political offenders, with certain exceptions. This part of the edict is so much 
in harmony with the benevolent disposition of the Holy Father that we here 
transcribe it for the benefit of our readers: 

“Finally, being always inclined to indulgence and pardon by the inclination 
of our paternal heart, we still wish to be clement towards the men who have 
been drawn into treason and revolt by the seduction, the hesitation, and perhaps 
also the weakness of others. On the other hand, taking in consideration what 
is required of us by justice, which is the foundation of kingdoms, the right of 
Others violated or set aside, the duty incumbent on us of protecting you against 
a renewal of the evils which you have suffered, and the obligation of keeping 
you from the pernicious influence of the corrupters of all morality, and the 
enemies of the Catholic religion, which, being the inexhaustible source of all 
good and social prosperity, was your glory, and caused you to be remarked as 
the elected family which God favored with his more particular gifts, we have 
ordered that an amnesty should be published in our name for all those who are 
not excepted in this decree of amnesty. 

“Such are the dispositions which, in the presence of God, we have thought 
it our duty to publish for your good. They are compatible with your dignity, 
and we are convinced that, being faithfully executed, they may produce that 
good result which is the honorable wish of wise minds. The good sense of 
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all of you who aspire to good, in proportion to the evil they have suffered, are 
to us our ample guarantee. But let us be careful to put our confidence in God, 
who, even in the midst of his just designs, never fails in mercy.” 

The Commissioners at the same time published the following explanation of 
the terms of the edict, so far as it related to the amnesty : 

“To those who have taken part in the last revolution in the Pontifical States 
is granted the pardon of the penalty to which they shall be liable for the 
political offences for which they shall be responsible. The members of the 
Provisional Government, the members of the Constituent Assembly who have 
taken part in the deliberations of that Assembly, the members of the Triumvi- 
rate, and of the Government of the Republic, the chiefs of the military corps, 
all those who, having already on former occasions enjoyed the benefit of the 
amnesty granted by his Holiness, have forfeited their word of honor in joining 
in the late political movements; in fine, those who, in addition to political 
offences, have rendered themselves guilty of other crimes provided against by 
the laws now in force, are excluded from the benefit of this amnesty. The 
present amnesty does not imply the maintenance in the employment of the 
Government, or in provincial or municipal posts, of those who have rendered 
themselves unworthy of them by their conduct during the late events. The 
same reservation is applicable to the military and employés of all arms.” 

After the publication of the edict, a reaction in favor of the restoration of the 
old order of things immediately manifested itself in Rome. Even those who 
had been seduced from their allegiance by the specious promises of the conspi- 
rators, or by the wild rage for reform incompatible with the existence of any 
stable government, now, after having tasted the sad fruits of the unhappy 
state of things which they had been instrumental in creating, earnestly desired 
and heartily longed for the return of the Pope. Rome began to resume its 
former aspect. Its citizens who had in a great measure deserted it during the 
recent reign of terror and disorder, began again toreturn. The various branches 
of industry were resumed, and numerous workmen were employed in reno- 
vating and repairing the palaces, villas, hotels, churches and other buildings 
which had suffered during the late convulsion. The clergy and other religious, 
no longer awed by the presence of paid assassins, once more appeared in the 
streets, and the Corso and other public thoroughfares thronged with life. 

The Holy Father still remained at Gaeta. Though he ardently desired to 
return to his capital, prudence as well as political reasons prevented him from 
putting his desire into immediate execution. He well knew the treachery of 
his enemies. The pernicious doctrines which they had taught had sunk deep 
into the minds of many, and that time would be required effectually to eradicate 
them; and he was unwilling immediately to trust himself to those who had so 
recently raised an impious hand against his government, and had sought to 
plunge the poinard into his own bosom. He was convinced, moreover, that in 
the present unsettled state of things in his own states, his authority could alone 
be supported by the presence and aid of foreign troops. To negotiate with 
France and Austria for the establishment of French and Austrian garrisons in 
Rome and other parts of the Papal States, was a work of time, and months 
elapsed before it could be accomplished. 

At length, however, all arrangements having been matured, the return of 
the Pope is announced amidst universal joy. On the 4th of April, 1850, his 
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Holiness departed from Portici on his return to Rome. Ferdinand, King of 
the Two Sicilies, in whose Kingdom his Holiness had been so kindly received 
and been hospitably entertained, accompanied the Pope to the frontier of the 
Papal dominions. His journey was one continuous triumph. The people, 
clad in their gayest apparel, everywhere met him with eyes beaming with 
delight, and the most enthusiastic shouts of joy. Garlands decked the way 
and tlowers were strewed upon the ground over which he passed. 

We will here borrow a few lines from an eloquent writer, who thus beauti- 
fully describes the progress of the Holy Father on this occasion, through his 
own dominions, and his reception at Rome: 

“In his own dominions, his welcome was even more enthusiastic than that 
given by the lively and impulsive Neapolitans; for here there was an atone- 
ment to be made, and a bitter memory to be wiped out. At Frosinone, Velletri, 
and along his route, great preparations were made to receive the Sovereign 
befittingly ; and at the former place houses had been pulled down, to widen the 
streets through which he was to pass. The Church, no longer widowed, but 
now joyful as a bride, everywhere assumed her brighest attire, and put forth her 
most imposing pomp, to express the gratitude and exultation with which she 
hailed the return of Christ’s Vicar to the Chair of Peter. 

‘At Velletri, where his reception was equally splendid and enthusiastic, the 
Holy Father was met by General Baraguay Hilliers, who had come thither to 
offer him his homage. 

“The crowning spectacle of the whole was witnessed on the 14th of April, 
when Pius 1X presented himself to his now repentant capital. The whole 
population had been from an early hour in the streets, and every spot was 
occupied from which the first glimpse of the Holy Father could be obtained. 
Amidst a waving sea of human beings, through which French and Roman 
troops with difficulty preserved an open space, Pius made his entry. Such 
was the enthusiasm now manifested, that one unacquainted with the Italian 
character might have supposed that the population had suddenly gone delirious. 
And yet many who now, with wild and vehement gesture, called down bless- 
ings on the Holy Father, had, not very long before, as wildly and as vehemently 
shouted, ‘Long live Mazzini!’—nay, perhaps, had yelled the coarse impreca- 
tions against the Pope on the 16th of November, 1848, because he would not 
accept a revolutionary ministry at the demand of an armed mob. But now, 
flowers, and smiles, and blessings were flung over the past; and those were a 
small minority who did not feel genuine satisfaction at beholding the return of 
their good and gentle Sovereign. With illuminations, and music, and joyous 
cries, were renewed, at night, the rejoicings of the day. 

“The exulting strains of the 7’ Dewm—that glorious anthem of kings and 
conquerors—which now echoed through the superb dome of St. Peter’s, were 
answered from the Churches of Christendom ; for the Catholic world rejoiced 
in the triumph of good over evil, of order over anarchy.” 

The evils entailed on the Papal States by the late convulsion can be better 
imagined than described. Commerce had been interrupted, the mechanical 
branches of industry paralyzed, the finance ruined, debts. entailed, the country 
flooded with worthless paper money, which had been issued by the Republic. 
To remedy these evils was one of the first cares of Pius EX on being restored 
to his capital, and to this he applied himself with unremitting energy. His 
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efforts were successful. Scarcely a year had elapsed from the date of his res- 
toration when he had happily surmounted the numerous difficulties by which 
he was surrounded, and had the pleasure of witnessing the revival of trade, 
and the re-establishment of order throughout his dominions. The paper cur- 
rency of the Republic was redeemed by the government as soon as circum- 
stances would permit, and the debts contracted by the revolutionary government 
were assumed, with certain limitations. By these prudent measures publie 
confidence was restored, and new life and energy infused into every department 
of the government. The loyal and good were more than ever endeared to the 
person of the Pontiff, and the hostility of his “enemies was unarmed by his 
mildness and clemency. 

We have thus sketched the life of Pius IX from his youth to his triumphal 
entry into Rome, from which he had been driven by an impious band of 
conspirators ; and here we had intended to close our brief and imperfect sketch. 
But we are well aware that everything relating to this illustrious Pontiff will 
prove not only a subject of interest 10 Catholics, but also a source of edification 
and profit. Hence, we will conclude the present chapter by introducing our 
readers into the interior of the Vatican at Rome, and there contemplate the 
private life of His Holiness. And after they have passed in review his 
universal benevolence, his active and unceasing charity, his enlightened 
liberality, his great and continued efforts to render Rome the chief object of 
attraction to the pious, the learned and the great of every nation, they will have 
learned how very different is the life of the Pope viewed in its reality, from 
that which fiction has drawn, or prejudiced portrayed. 

Here again we avail ourselves of the labors of a writer whose residence in 
Rome and intimate acquaintance with many prominent men in the eternal city, 
gave him ample opportunity of being thoroughly informed on the subject: 

“His Holiness rises before six o’cluck, and celebrates Mass every morning 
in the year. Not content with this act of priestly devotion, he hears another 
Mass. He then gives audience to his Secretary of State, on matters of public 
importance, and next to his major domo, on the affairs of his household. He 
next receives letters addressed to him, which, as I shall have reason to show, 
are of the most varied character. These he carefully reads and places 
in the hands of his Private Secretary, for further information, or to be at 
once acted upon, as the case might require. At ten, his audiences, properly so 
called, commence, and generally last till two. He then dines, his fare being of 
the simplest kind. At three he frequently drives out, his excursion usually 
occupying till five. At five the audiences are resumed, and continue till nine, 
or even to ten, at night. The audiences being over, he then reads his office, 
just as any ordinary priest, and retires to a bed as simple and plain as belongs 
to the humblest student in Rome. Besides special audiences, which may occur 
at any moment, each day is set apart for those of a particular kind, and the 
transaction of certain classes of business, connected either with the internal 
administration of the Papal States, or appertaining to those no less grave matters 
which demand the constant consideration of the Supreme Pontiff. 

“It may be asserted, with perfect truth, that the Pope is the sovereign who, 
of all others in the world, is the most accessible to his subjects. Even the 
humblest applicant may approach his person; nor is the blackest criminal in 
the States debarred from the privilege of addressing him by petition. Hence 
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the innumerable claims for audiences ; and hence the flood of appeals, on every 
imaginable subject, that pours in on His Holiness, either directly, or through a 
multitude of channels, official or otherwise. A petition to the Pope is no idle 
mockery, but an appeal that, in-one shape or other, is certain to reach the ear, 
if not touch the heart, of the most merciful and benevolent of living men. 
No matter for what offence a prisoner may have been incarcerated, that prisoner 
may appeal directly to the Pope; and no officer or person in charge of a prison 
dares to stand between the criminal and the seat of mercy. As in all other 
places in the world, but perhaps more peculiarly in southern countries, there 
are crimes, even terrible ones, which are almost wholly the result of passion 
and excitement; and if, upon inquiry through the proper channel, which in- 
quiry is unfailingly made, the Pope feels convinced that mercy may be bene- 
ficially extended, it is so extended, and the punishment either greatly lessened, 
ora free pardon granted. As I shall have to treat elsewhere of the public 
prisons of Rome, which I have personally examined in detail, I shall not 
further allude to this portion of the subject at present, but content myself with 
the statement of a fact, which will afford the best idea of the real value of this 
privilege of petition,—that no fewer than from fifty to sixty pardons are granted 
by the Pope every month in the year,—and therefore, that from six hundred to 
seven hundred persons, who have been condemned for various offences, are 
annually restored to freedom by the exercise of that noblest prerogative of 
Princes, mercy.’’* 

The charity of the Holy Father is also hourly appealed to, and scarcely ever 
in vain. If he walk through the streets, hands may be seen stretched forth, 
holding letters of supplication—perhaps complaints of injustice, or of wrong 
inflicted, but more generally appeals for alms; and these are taken by one of 
the noble guard (a few of whom accompany His Holiness), and are afterwards 
handed to himself personally. 

Since his accession to the Pontificate, in 1846, Pius the Ninth has spent, in 
charitable and pious works, no less a sum than |,500,000 seudi—a sum fabu- 
lous in amount, when taking into consideration the extent of his private 
resources. These consist of 355 scudi a month, or about 4,200 scudi in the 
year; which would be about equal to 1000/. a year of English money. What 
a revenue for a Sovereign Prince! How, then, it may be asked, were the 
1,500,000 scudi obtained ?—from what source was this enormous fund derived ? 
The answer, which | have elsewhere anticipated, is significant, and aflords a 
lesson to those who foolishly imagine that the Papacy would be destroyed the 
moment that, by revolution or plunder, the Pope should be deprived of his 
temporal power ; that is, of his sovereignty over the Papal States. The greater 
portion of this wealth, which the Pope so generously devoted to works of piety 
and charity, poured in upon him at Gaeta, while he was an exile from his 
country and his throne—poured in upon the Father of the Christian Church 
from all quarters of Christendom, at the very moment when thoughiless per- 
sons were frantically shouting out—*‘ the Papacy is at an end!’’? There are 
those in Rome and throughout the States who long for a change of Govern- 
ment—for any change, by which they might hope to realize their dreams, or 
accomplish their personal ohjects—and who, therefore, are hostile to the existing 
state of things; but in the great breast of the people—the mass of the people— 
there exists a sincere loyalty to the throne and person of the Pope, and a pro- 
found conviction of those virtues which adorn his character as a man, a ruler, 


and a priest. 
* Maguire’s Rome. 











GOD PROCLAIMED BY THE WORKS OF CREATION. 


~ 


‘ 

Ow all sides we are encompassed with a cloud of witnesses acknowledging 
that God made us, and not we ourselves. Hence referring to the creation of 
men, the oracle of truth assures us that, “‘ God set His eyes upon their hearts, 
to show them the greatness of His works; that they might praise the name 
which He hath sanctified; and glory in His wondrous acts, that they might 
declare the glorious things of His works.”’ (Eccles. xvii. 7, 8.) 

Whoever travels from one natural kingdom to another, and investigates the 
common elements, 


“May find a tongue in every flame, 
And hear a voice in every wave. 
To these, the bounteous Godhead gave 
Fitting organs to praise His name: 
They speak their Maker as they can, 
Yet wish they had the tongue of man.” 


According to St. Ambrose, the universe is God’s temple, and man its priest. 
‘* How great is the house of God,” exclaims a prophetic scribe; “and how vast 
is the place of his possession! It is great, and has no end; it is high and im- 
mense.” (Bar. iii.) But before we examine its remote and lofty sanctuaries, 
it may be remarked that in the human frame there is a little world, which adds 
weight to sublunar testimony. Hence, David’s acknowledgment, “ The light 
of the Lord’s countenance is signed upon us, and even our very bones cry out, 
Lord, who is like to Thee??? (Ps.) Commenting also on the grandeur of 
visible creation and the exceeding depth of Divine wisdom, the same inspired 
authority declares that “‘ The senseless man shall not know, nor will the fool 
understand these things.” (Ps. xci.) 

With the Christian, who is wise unto salvation, the case is different. He is 
aware that each passing wind or sailing cloud is steered by an invisible pilot. 
When perambulating the streets and gardens of town or country, a Catholie 
philosopher meditates with joy on the supernatural causes of events unheeded, 
or thought unworthy of notice, by the sceptic. ‘ Behold,” for instance, “ the 
birds of the air, for they neither sow, nor do they reap, nor gather into barns; 
and your heavenly Father feedeth them. Are not you of much more value 
than they? Consider the lilies of the field how they grow; they labor not, 
neither do they spin: not even Solomon in all his glory was arrayed as one of 
these.” (Mat. vi.) 

Reflections of this kind comfort his soul under adverse appearances, and reani- 
mate his humble confidence in a bountiful superintending Deity. Mindful, 
moreover, that the Most High hath given knowledge to men that, “‘ He may be 
honored in His wonders” (Eccles. xxxviii. 6), the faithful philosopher admireth 
the rainbow, and blesses him that made it; for the iris 

“Still seems as to his childhood’s sight, 
A midway station given 
For happy spirits to alight 
Betwixt this earth and heaven.” 

In springtide’s emerald veil, summer’s floral robe, autumn’s russet mantle, 

and in winter’s snow-white coverlet, he can discover marks of a divine con- 
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siderateness for rational creatures. He also discerns unmistakable proofs of a 
Creator’s benevolent and beautiful plans in the day’s golden dawn, refulgent 
noon and majestic decline; in the loveliness of the sunlit woody hills, fruitful 
valleys, and rich pasture-lands, which at different seasons altogether tend to 
upraise the observer’s mind from nature’s charms to nature’sGod. ‘ Let them 
know how much more the Lord of them is more beautiful than they; for the 
first Author of beauty made all those things.” (Wisd. xiii.) 
To the devout explorer’s sight there is— 


Not a tree, 
A flower, a leaf, or blossom, but contains 
A folio volume. He may read, and read, 
And read again, and still find something new, 
Something to please, and something to instruct, 
Even in the lowly weed.” 


Hence, he acknowledges and bows down to the hidden Deity as the “ Cause of 
causes, the Principle of principles, and the latent Source of all that in creatures 
is beauteous, loveworthy, and good.” Mentally emancipating himself for a 
time from this terrene globe, the Divinity’s footstool, a godly-minded student 
may spring aloft on the pinions of faith into unseen ethereal regions, and there 
listen enraptured to the music of the spheres :— 


“How grand must be the concert 
When moved in solemn majesty 
The splendid planets of the skies— 
High altars from which angels see 
The incense of creation rise.” 


Then soaring higher still, even to the empyrean, to hear its ce’ ...>1 harmonies, 
the adventurous pilgrim should be guided by the intelligence of theological di- 
rectors. Passing in review the glories long since revealed in prophetic visions, 
he must still confine his gaze to the resplendent curtains which veil the inner 
pavilion of the “ King of kings ;” in fact, “the High, the Eminent, and the 
Almighty Ancient of days” dwelleth in light, eternal, increate and inaccessible. 

At a respectful distance from this Holy of Holies, it may peradventure be 
imagined, though not described, how the Most High’s decrees are issued to his 
vast and limitless dominions. Obedient in their subordinate ranks to Jehovah’s 
high behests, are cherubim and seraphim, thrones and dominations, virtues, 
principalities, angels, and archangels. With regard to the multitude of these 
ministering angelic spirits, we learn from the Bible that “ thousands of thou- 
sands minister to (God), and ten hundred times a hundred thousand stand before 
Him.” (Dan. vii.) ‘They are ready to execute his words, hearkening to the 
voice of his order.”” (Ps. cii.) Divines conjecture by millions and millions the 
number of spirits who fell away with Lucifer, their chief in pride; but however 
great, it is supposed they only formed numerically about one-third of the angelic 
host. Withal, who can count the saints and martyrs,and the numberless souls 
of the redeemed, “ who served the Lord day_and night in His temple?” In 
beauty and splendor, all these citizens of heaven shine like the sun, the moon, 
and the stars. Besides the 144,000 signed, the Evangelist beheld “‘a great 
multitude, which no man could number, of all nations and tribes, and peoples, 
and tongues standing before the throne, and in sight of the Lamb, clothed with 
white robes, and palms in their hands, and they cried with a loud voice, saying, 
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Salvation to our God, who sitteth upon the throne, and to the Lamb; and all 
the angels stood about the throne, and the ancients and the four living creatures, 
and they fell down before the throne upon their faces, and adored God, saying, 
Benediction, and glory, and wisdom, and thanksgiving, honor and power, and 
strength to cur God, for ever and ever. Amen.” (Apoc. vii.) 
Let us now visit the lower firmament, and inquire into its astronomical testi- 
mony :— 
“Roll planets! and ye myriad stars! 
Ye that through boundless nature roam, 
Ye monarchs on your flame-wing’d cars, 
Tell us in what more glorious dome, 
What orb to which your pomps are dim, 
What kingdom but by seraphs trod— 


Tell us where swells the eternal hymn 
Around His throne—where dwells your God?” 


More than 3,000 years ago the following question was asked, and may be 
again repeated, ‘‘ Who can declare the order of the heavens, or who can make 
its harmony to sleep?” (Job.) A similar query was also urged by the sub- 
limest of the prophets: ‘ Lift up your eyes on high, and see who hath created 
these things ; who bringeth out their host by number, and calleth them by names, 
by the greatness of his might, and strength, and power: not one of them was 
missing.” (Is. xl.) Or, ‘* Who hath measured the waters in the hollow of his 
hand, and weighed the heavens with his palm? Who hath pwised with three 
fingers the bulk of the earth, and weighed the mountains in scales, and the hills 
in a balance?” (Jbid.) To’ these interrogations, the following is not the less 
true for being a poet’s answer :— 


“Thou art of all created things 

O Lord, the essence and the cause— 
The Source and centre of all bliss 

What are those veils of woven light, 
Where sun and moon and stars unite— 
The purple morn and spangled night,— 
But hangings, which thy goodness draws 
Between yon heavenly world and this?” 


The causes of numerous effects the Creator has doubtless concealed from the 
eyes of mortals. Nature has its mysteries, and the wisest of men is an enigma 
to himself. 

In the mean time, as if to baffle the proud impugner who will not believe 
what he cannot comprehend within his puny grasp, ** The heavens continue to 
show forth God’s glory, and the firmament declareth the work of his hands, 
Day unto day uttereth speech—night unto night teacheth knowledge; and the 
whole universe unceasingly proclaims the Lord’s wisdom, power, and magni- 
ficence.”” (Ps.) 


“The heavens declare thy glory, Lord! 
Which that alone can fill; 

The firmament and stars express 
Their great Creator's skill ; 

The dawn of each returning day 
Fresh beams of knowledge brings ; 

From the darkest night's successive rounds, 
Divine instruction springs: 

Their pow'rful language to no realm 
Or region is confin'd; 

Tis nature's voice, and understood 

Alike by all mankind.” 
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In fact, according to Richard, ‘‘ when the last rays of the sun gild the sum- 
mit of the Alps, the shepherd who dwells highest on those mountains takes his 
horn, or speaking trumpet, and calls aloud: ‘ Praised be the Lord!’ As soon 
as it is heard, the neighboring shepherds leave their huts, and repeat the afore- 
said words. The sounds last several minutes, for every echo of the mountains 
and grotto of the rocks repeat the thrice holy name.’”? How solemn must be 
the scene! Can imagination picture to itself anything more sublimely simple ? 
The profound silence that succeeds the reverberation in such awful solitudes, 
the view of those stupendous mountains, upon which the canopy of heaven 
seems to rest, contribute altogether to swell the mind with enthusiasm. Mean- 
while the herdsmen bend their knees and pray in the open air, until at length 
they retire to the enjoyment of repose, which is always more naturally sweet 
and calm when preceded by honest toil and prayer. 

Climbing the most elevated regions of the Andes, the Hymalaya, or the Cor- 
dilleras, for instance, who would not, like Humboldt and Adolphus, feel an 
awe, and a grandeur, and a majesty irresistibly impressive? Can the contem- 
plation of precipices and steeps, where “* Alps on Alps arise,” fail to lift up the 
throbbing heart to an acknowledgment in praise of the Divine Engineer, whose 
powerful skill has piled huge rocks and enormous cliffs one upon another, until 
the clouds are pierced by their pyramidal shafts? Can the traveller without 
emotion behold here and there granite fastnesses and their mountain chains rent 
asunder, and their fragments scattered over torrents and ravines, to form stepping- 
stones or natural and much-needed bridges across the stream beneath? We 
may learn from a well-known Scriptural bard the cause of these phenomena :— 
‘The mountains ascend and the plains descend into the place which [God] 
hath founded for them. He opened the rock, and waters flowed; rivers run 
down in the dry land. The earth shall be filled with the fruit of His works.” 
(Ps.) Thus on the heights as well as in the depths, on the mountain as well 
as in the valleys, the Lord God Almighty evinces a provident care for his 
creatures. 

‘To Catholic mountaineers especially, who worship at the loftiest shrines, and 
the remotest oratories of nature’s cathedral, the following poetic description may 
not inappropriately be applied :— 


“They cease from toil, and humbly kneel to pray, 
And hail with vesper hymns the tranquil hour; 
For then, indeed, the vaulted heavens appear 
A fitting shrine, to hear their Maker's praise; 
Such as no human architect can rear, 
Where gems and gold, and precious marbles blaze, 
What earthly temple such a roof can boast? 
What flickering lamp with the rich starlight vies? 
When the round moon rests like the sacred Host 
Upon the azure altar of the skies? 
They breathe aloud the Christian's filial prayer, 
Which makes them brothers with the Lord; 
‘Our Father,’ they cry, ‘in the midnight air, 
In heaven and earth, be Thy great name adored; 
May Thy bright kingdom, where the angels are, 
Replace this fleeting world, so dark and dim;’ 
And then with eyes fixed on some glorious star, 
They sing the Virgin Mother’s sacred hymn.” 


“Hail brightest star! that o’er life’s troubled sea 
Shines pitying down from heaven's elysian blue: 
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Mother and maid, we fondly look to thee, 
Fair gate of bliss, where heaven beams brightly through, 
Star of the morning! guide our youthful days; 
Shine on our erring steps in life’s long race; 
Star of the evening! with thy tranquil rays, 
Gladden the aged eyes that seek thy face.” 
Ave Maria audi nos. 


A dying philosopher once said,—‘*‘ What we know is but little, and that 
which we know not is immense.” 

By comparing some small data with great objects, already known at distances 
more or less remote, an idea, however inadequate, may be formed of man’s 
ignorance, in extenso, with regard to the wondrous work of God. For instance, 
by a geographer, the uplands of Great Britain may be likened to mole-hills 
when contrasted with the Alps and the Appenines of Italy and Switzerland. 


Yet, what are these eminences confronted with the lo‘tier mountain-ranges of 


Asia and America? And these elevations, in their turn, what are they, when 
balanced with the entire world? Even the vasty globe itself, how small it is in 
comparison with planets of the first magnitude. The sun exceeds the earth in 
bulk more than a million of times. The solar system alone includes thirty-five 
primary and secondary planets. Each star that twinkles at night, in the canopy 
of heaven, is supposed to be a separate planetary system, with its dependent 
satellites. 
“God said, Be light, and light upsprung; 
Be worlds, and worlds on nothing hung; 


More swift than thought the mandate runs, 
And forms ten thousand kindling suns.” 


A prophet, who lived nearly three thousand years ago, gave the following 
advice :—* Lift up your eyes on high, and see who hath created these things, 
who bringeth out their host by number, and calleth them all by name; by the 
greatness of his might, and strength, and power, not one of them was missing. 
Who hath measured the waters in the hollow of his hand, and weighed the 
heavens with his palm? Who hath poised with three fingers the bulk of the 
earth, and weighed the mountains in scales, and the hills ina balance?” ([s.x].) 

** Number the stars if thou canst,” is a question that may be said defiantly to 
a mortal; yet God, “ who hath ordered all things in number, weight, and mea- 
sure ” (Wis.), “ telleth the number of the stars, and calleth them all by their 
names.” (Ps. exlvi.) They were called, and they said, Here we are, and 
with cheerfulness they have shined forth to Him that made them.” (Baruch 
iii.) Elsewhere holy writ compares the stars in their prodigious multitudes to 
the sands of the seashore. 

They who are versed in siderean statistics, tell us that a stream of light in the 
heavens called the “ Lactean,” or “ Milky Way,” is studded with millions 
and millions of stars, like glittering dust on the dark ground of the empyrean. 


While gazing on all these brilliant spheres, we can consider them as rays of 


Jehovah’s glory, or as diamonds, pearls, spangles, and gems of His imperial 
throne, to which this beautiful earthly globe forms a becoming footstool. 

If the building of the vast celestial universe be so grand, effulgent, and har- 
monious in all its parts, as to dazzle and astonish the looker on ; how admirable 
must be its Divine Architect. So extensive are His plans, so boundless His 
rule, and so wide the compass of His operations, that He himself may be 
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compared to a circle whose centre is everywhere, and its circumference nowhere 
to be found. 

Of the aforesaid starry lamps, the nearest visible one is said to be thirty-five 
million degrees farther off than the sun. The last-named luminary is more than 
ninety millions of miles distant from us. Each of the fixed stars, we are told, 
is not less than thirty-two billions of miles from our globe; and from each other 
these luminous worlds are probably as wide apart. It is asserted, also, that an 
arrow shot from one of the fixed stars would take an almost incredible number 
of years to reach our planet. 

Were it possible for a citizen of this earth to ascend one hundred and sixty 
millions of miles in altitude, astronomers maintain that the fixed stars would 
still be so far off as to appear to his gaze no larger than luminous specks in the 
heavens. It is, moreover, conjectured that there are stars in the dominion of 
space at such an inconceivable distance, that their light, though travelling 
towards it with prodigious speed, has not yet had time to reach the earth since 
its creation. ‘ 

Well may a poet exclaim about the invisibly as well as the visibly remote 
constellations and asteroids— 


“Bright legions swarm unseen and praise unheard 
3y mortal ears, the glorious Architect, 
In this His universal temple, hung 
With lustres and innumerable lamps, 
That shed religion on the soul!” 


If our earth, with its nearly eight thousand miles diameter and twenty-five 
thousand miles circumference, has to hide its diminished head before the sun, 
the solar orb itself, so to speak, is thrown into the shade by superior planets, and 
with some, in comparison, it is no more than a brilliant atom in the universe. 

Can anything short of infinite wisdom prescribe rules to the heavenly spheres, 
and concatenate with so much order their elliptical movements in endless rota- 
tion? By their Creator’s unerring and irresistible laws, all these stupendous 
bodies are set in motion as easily as grains of sand by tidal waves on a sea-shore. 
The rapid evolutions of these spheres through the boundless immensity of space, 
is also another sign of superhuman and infinite power. 

The comet, for instance, which appeared in 1843, had a shining appendage, 
two millions of miles long; and yet, according to astronomical computation, 
this meteor swept round the sun at the rate of three hundred and sixty miles in 
one second. The terrestrial globe we inhabit moves round its centre of attraction 
at the speed of about sixty thousand miles an hour, besides a rotatory motion 
on its own axis of twenty-four thousand miles every day. 

Now the projection of a cannon-shot when first fired is swifter than the fleetest 
horse, and if the aforesaid reckoning be correct, the earth’s locomotion is one 
hundred and forty times faster than both, and exceeds a thousandfold the velocity 
of a railway express. 

One of the most distant known planets, called Neptune, with its fifty thousand 
miles diameter, and recently discovered (by Adams and Leverier), is moving, it 
is said, in an orbit of nearly three thousand millions of miles. 


“What eye beheld when first it glow’d? 
What eye shall see its voyage done?” 
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An ingenious accountant reckons that if a bird could fly from Neptune at the 
rate of one thousand miles an hour, it would have to employ in its flight three 
hundred and fifty years ere reaching the sun. 

When the nocturnal sky is serene there are certain resolvable ‘* Nebule,” 
which the naked eye can discern without the aid of Lord Rosse’s telescope. 
They are conjectured to be sidereal firmaments, each as expansive as that sur- 
rounding our own system, but compressed by their immeasurable remoteness, 
into a space which a snow-flake is sufficient to conceal from unassisted vision ; 
but, to use a poet’s apposite remark on the grandeur of God :— 


“How far above the things of time 
And all that mortals can desery, 
Is He, the eternal, the sublime, 
The everlasting Deity?” 


Marvellous as are Nature’s known phenomena, we are assured by inspired 
authority that ‘There are many things which are greater than these, for we 
have seen but a few of [God’s] works, and what we can know is but as a 
spark.”? (Eccles. xliii.) The telegraph’s magic wire, which seems to rival the 
lightning in swiftness, has not been long discovered; and there are doubtless 
other secrets which man’s persevering research will eventually elucidate. But 
while compassing the earth and mapping the heavens, the natural philosopher 
should ever pay homage to the latent source of all that in creatures is beauteous, 
loveworthy, and good. When wearied discovering “ fresh fields and pastures 
new,”’ in the exhaustless domains of science, let him exclaim ;— 


“To God whose temple is all space, 
Whose altar,—earth, ‘sea, skies; 
One chorus let all beings raise, 
All nature’s incense rise.” Lamp. 





CHRISTMAS DAY, 


AND THE FESTIVALS WITHIN THE OCTAVE. 


THE reminiscence of this holy season is nearly all that is left to us at this 
day. This once happy, religious and right merry festival, has long since ceased, 
from the several points of view, to be what it was of yore. It is the mere 
skeleton of its former self. The cold materialism which has been infused into 
the very sou! of society has stripped it of its religious spirit and vitality, and left 


us little else but the “shreds and patches” of its sociality. Who can think of 
a lost world, steeped for thousands of years in sin and idolatry, redeemed ; of 


man released from the dominion of Satan, and the bright future which was 


opened to him by the coming of the only begotten Son of God—the Prince of 


Peace—the Comforter—without his soul leaping with joy, and love, and grati- 
tude at the nativity of him who left the glorious throne of his everlasting 
Father, that he might save us from sin and hell; and at whose sinless birth 
angelic spirits sung the divine carol—*Glory to God in the highest; peace on 
earth; good-will to man ?” 
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This great festival may be traced to the times of the Apostles as having been 
observed on the 25th of December; St. Clement, who afterwards sat on the 
chair of St. Peter, writing about the nativity of our Lord in the year 70, to one 
of the churches, directs that the feast of the nativity be observed on the 25th of 
December; indeed, nearly all the fathers of the church agree in the same thing. 
In the fourth century it is recorded that feasting was carried to excess, when St. 
Gregory Nazianzen both preached and wrote against these excesses, About 
the same time we have on record the fact, that the Christians had assembled in 
the church at Nicomedia, in Bithynia, to celebrate the feast of the nativity, 
when the tyrant emperor Dioclesian had it enclosed and set on fire, and twenty 
thousand persons perished, or rather were sent as martyrs to keep their festival 
in company with Him face to face, whom they had met to worship on earth, 
in spirit, and in truth. Previous to the fourth century, a slight difference existed 
between the eastern and western churches as to the day on which this feast 
should be kept, the eastern keeping it on the 6th of January, and the western 
on the 25th of December; the matter was referred to the Apostolic See, and it 
was decided that the feast should be universally kept on the 25th of December. 
From what we have said it will easily be conceived that the Pagan festival 
celebrations were exceedingly popular; therefore, the church, in her inspired 
wisdom, lost no time in rendering them tributary to the honor and glory of 
God, by purging them of their Pagan dross. Thus St. Gregory instituted 
festivals in honor of saints and martyrs, which quite supplanted those of the 
Bacchanalia and Saturnalia. When the same Pontiff sent over St. Augus- 
tine to convert our Saxon forefathers, he admonished him to accommodate 
the ceremonies and festivals as much as possible to the customs then existing, 
and thus imperceptibly render that “homage to Almighty God, which had 
previously been given to the devil.” 

The practice of decorating churches and dwelling-houses with evergreen and 
flowers is of very early date. At the time that our blessed Saviour made his 
triumphal entry into Jerusalem, he permitted the people to use palm branches 
as a token of rejoicing; therefore, when his nativity was celebrated, and the 
promise fulfilled to fallen man, it was only natural that this symbol of joy 
should be used by the people. 

The feast of Christmas was kept throughout the entire continent of Europe, 
and bishops were accustomed to send their eulogies to kings, queens, and 
others of royal blood. We may remark that, in the year 800, Charlemagne 
received from Pope Leo III on the festival of Christmas, the imperial Crown, 
and was hailed as the pacific Emperor of the Romans. Our own great and 
good King Alfred was accustomed on this festival to make munificent gifts, and 
many important treaties were signed, and events reserved for celebration, on 
this festival. 

The term Christmas is taken from the Latin Christi missa. The festival ex- 
tends from the 2ist of December, Feast of St. Thomas, to February 2d, Feast 
of the Purification of our Blessed Lady; thus including the Feast of the Holy 
Innocents, or Christmas day ; the Feast of the Circumcision, New Year’s day ; 
and that of the Epiphany, or Twelfth day. 

To better understand the importance of festivities generally, we should 
remember, as our forefathers wisely did, that both the body and mind need 
seasons of relaxation and merriment. The nature of man may be said to be 
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threefold; he is a physical, mental and moral being, and anything which tends 
to the healthy development of these three powers must be legitimate and good— 
and vice versa. It does not alter the truthfulness of our proposition to say, that 
these recreations have been misapplied ; this would be to admit that our faculties 
themselves are evil, because they have frequently been abused. We incline 
much more to the philosophy of our forefathers, who originated those festivities, 
rather than to the mammon-worshipping spirit of our own day, which prac- 
tically evidences that wealth and sensuality are the principal objects of the 
ambition of one class, who consider the other or lower class as merely tributary 
to them. First we say, that the celebration of the festival is conducive to man’s 
physical welfare. It is well known that exercise, laughter, and judicious 
merriment are essential to health; the anticipation of meeting long-separated 
friends, the preparation for giving and receiving visits, the reception of tokens 
of affection and esteem, the joy of the meetings of parents and children on the 
return of the latter from school, the charities peculiar to the love-inspiring 
season—each and all form so many aids to the physical well being of all who 
participate in them. Then, with regard to man’s mental powers, we, for the 
following reasons, think that they are highly benefitted by the festivities of 
Christmas. In our ordinary intercourse with the world, we are apt to become 
narrow in thought and feeling; we are too prone to forget the claim of the 
great brotherhood of man, and ignore the labor and toil endured for our benefit 
by those who have gone before us. The annual recurrence of this festival is 
what spring is to the seasons; our thoughts are transplanted into a wide sphere; 
we are inclined to look back to times past, and value more the giant labors of 
the men of old; and the hospitality of the time fails not to develop those high 
social feelings, in the possession of which families and nations flourish best. 
Nor has Christmas been without its political influence upon society at this 
season of the year. During the time previous to the Norman conquest, when 
society was composed chiefly of lords, barons, and serfs, this was the only time 
that the latter could venture upon anything like an approach to the former; 
then, however, such was the influence of the festival, they met almost on an 
equality for twelve days in the old baronial halls, and who will deny that this 
short reunion did not facilitate the social elevation of the oppressed classes, 
and materially advance their emancipation from a servile slavery ? 

And with regard to the moral feelings and affections, these are brought with 
special force into more healthy exercise. Every Christian feels that Christmas 
is a season of sacred joy, mirth, and duty :—if we are tempted to place too 
high a value on wealth, let us behold the Saviour, the King of kings, in poverty 
and indigence, in the stable at Bethlehem. To those in humble life, who may 
be prone to murmur at their lot, this feast calls upon them to remember Him 
“who was once rich, yet for our sakes became poor.’’ Then the renewal of 
family friendships, the interchange of kindly affection, are also calculated to 
produce the most delightful moral results; indeed we scarcely know of a virtue 
or grace which the proper celebration of this beautiful feast does not call into 
exercise. 

Now that Christmas-day is at hand, we would call the attention of our readers 
to a few interesting facts connected with events within its octave. 

On the 26th, the Church keeps the feast of St. Stephen, the first deacon and 
proto martyr who suffered death at Jerusalem, in the year 34, for his eloquent 
defence of the faith of his Divine Master. 
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We have on record many very singular and very ancient customs on this 
day. In the receipts and disbursements of the canons of St. Mary, at Hunting- 
don, is the following curious item :—‘‘For letting our horses blede on St. 
Steven’s-day, 3d,”” and to show that this custom is very ancient, we find a 
notice of this by Naogeorgus. 


“Then followeth St. Stephen’s-day, 

Whereon doth every man 

His horses jaunt and course abroade, 
As swiftly as he can, 

Until they do extreemely sweate ; 
And then they let them blood. 

For this being done upon this day, 
They say dothe do them good, 

And keeps them from all maladies, 
And sickness through the yeare; 

As of that 8. Steven any time, 
Took charge of horses heare. 


How St. Stephen came to be considered to have any special interest in horses 
Wwe are not wise enough to surmise. Aubrey says, “On St. Stephen’s day the 
farrier came and blouded all our horses.” Tusser, commenting upon this 
singular custom, remarks, ‘‘About Christmas is a very proper time to bleed 
horses in, for then they are commonly at home, and at rest for a few days; besides, 
spring is coming on, the sun being now coming back from the winter solstice, 
bleeding was considered indispensable for cattle,’ Mr. Douce remarks, “that 
this custom was introduced into this country by the Danes.”? The Fins upon 
this day, throw a piece of money, or a bit of silver into the trough, out of 
which the horses drink. In North Yorkshire on this day, the. richer sort of 
people make large goose pies, which they distribute to their more needy neigh- 
bors, except one which is always reserved to be eaten on the purification of 
our blessed Lady. In the south, St. Stephen’s-day is called Boxing-day, when 
the apprentices, servants of tradesmen, watchmen, beadles, dustmen, &c., &c., 
go round to collect their Christmas boxes. This boxing custom is supposed to 
have originated amongst the sailors, who always had a box on board of their 
ships, into which they put their donations for the church, and when they 
arrived into port, the contents were presented to the priest, who was expected 
in return to offer up the holy sacrifice for the safety of the vessel during its 
voyages for the new year, and hence the name of Christmas boxes, In Ire land, 
there is a custom on this day of ‘hunting the Wren,” which is pre sented in a 
bush of holly gaily dressed, by the “Wren boys of Droluns.” They call at 
each house and sing their ditty, and then of course solicit their contribution. 
The 27th is the feast of St. John the Evangelist, and the beloved disciple of 
our Lord. He wrote three epistles and the apocalypse, and out-lived the rest 
of the Apostles. He witnessed the destruction of Jerusalem, and endured 
great persecution. He was thrown into a cauldron of boiling oil, by the orders 
of the Pagan Emperor, from which he was miraculously delivered. He was 
then banished to the Isle of Patmos: he was ultimately in his old age released. 
He returned to Ephesus, and when too infirm to officiate at the altar, he was 
carried into church on a litter, and having pronounced, **Little children love 
one another,”’ he was carried out again. The 28th is the feast of the Holy 
Innocents, which our readers are aware refers to the inhuman murder of Jewish 
children by the monster Herod, that he might destroy Him who had been born 
of the Virgin in the manger at Bethlehem. These innocent little ones who 
were baptized in their own blood, are justly called the first martyrs for the faith 
of Jesus Christ. ‘his day in Catholic countries is observed with great 
solemnity.— People’s Book. 





CHRISTMAS DAY IN ROME. 


A LEAF FROM A TRAVELER’S JOURNAL. 


Curistmas day in Rome is truly a happy day. On the vigil of that great 
feast, when the eternal Son of God was born amongst us, you might see the 
faithful silently walking to their respective churches to prepare, by the consoling 
duty of confession, for the celebration of the Nativity of our Lord. Laurels 
and green twigs of every kind are abundantly strewn in front and on the pave- 
ment of the churches. Every thing speaks of a high festival being at hand, 
which all must celebrate with due solemnity. Midnight mass is not allowed 
in Rome, except to a few privileged churches and convents; but at 8 o’clock 
at night, in the Sistine Chapel, the Pope, with the Cardinals, commences the 
matins of the following day ; and at 10 o’clock at night, the mass of midnight 
iscelebrated. The Cardinal who sings it must be fasting from 12 o’clock of the 
night previous, unless dispensation to the contrary be given. 

When this holy function is ended, all retire; and till the Aurora (about 3 
o’clock), Rome is silent as was that holy night when a Virgin brought forth ;— 
no sound is heard save the Calabrian pipes which real shepherds from that 
romantic district play beneath the windows of the inhabitants. At the first 
blush of Aurora, St. Mary Major’s bells sound the glad tidings of the Nativity, 
and wake the slumbering city to vigilant commemoration. The canons of that 
ancient fane now place over the high altar the first poor couch on which the 
weeping one of Bethlehem lay—the Holy Crib. It is a hard and comfortless 
bed—indeed his first and last were so. 

The bells of about three hundred churches now summon the faithful to the 
first mass; and thousands of altars in those churches shine with innumerable 
lights in honor of the joyful time. Music, sweet as that which angel-voices 
carroled when breaking the stillness of that blessed night, they sung “Gloria in 
excelsis Deo,” now breathes in every temple, and melts the yielding soul to 
devotion and love. Clouds of odorous incense, the happy emblem of ascending 
prayer, rise to the vaulted roof of each sacred edifice, while the heartfelt orisons 
of the servants of God mount to heaven. Many thousands of masses are 
offered to God by 10 0’clock in the morning. Every altar is richly adorned ; 
every priest habited in his costliest robes; and every citizen in his best attire. 
“Felicissima Festa” is the Christian salutation of all that know you; and you 
are convinced by all you see and hear that the day of gladness has dawned— 
that tidings of great joy are broughtto men. The gunsof St. Angelo blaze away 
through their iron throats, and shake the entire city ; while the banners waving 
on the castle walls seem like night clouds moving over the fortress. 

At 9 o’clock I hastened to St. Peter’s to be present at the high mass celebrated 
at the chief altar by the Supreme Pontiff himself. How beautifully was the 
whole interior of that splended edifice decorated! Two thrones were erected 
in the grand chancel—one for vesting at, the other for officiating upon. An 
immense screen of crimson silk damask bespangled with gold, and beautifully 
festooned, filled up the wide span of the interior, to form a back-ground for the 
Pontifical throne. The amazing area of the whole chancel was covered with 
rich carpeting, and the pillars of the church were clothed in silk and gold from 
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plinth to capital. Seats rising in tiers were arranged for ladies in the transept 
chapels, where none but those in full dress were allowed to enter,—without 
bonnets, but with their heads covered with long flowing black veils. The 
benches for the cardinals and bishops were arranged round the great space 
betwixt the throne and the altar. Lustres shed their countless twinklings ; the 
hundred lamps round the tombs of the Apostles shone brightly ; and thousands 
of tapers beamed on every side. 

By 10 o’clock there were at least ten thousand people in that vast edifice. 
Twelve trumpets now gave tongue at the front door, to announce the approach 
of the father of the faithful. The measured tramp of military was heard— 
twas the noble guard, in their richest uniform, advancing down the middle of 
the nave, with drawn sabres, and caps decorated with white plumes nodding 
gracefully to their steps. They passed the high altar in two defiles and arranged 
themselves in two lines, stretching from the altar to the benches of the cardinals. 
The Swiss guard in their picturesque costume took their places in every point 
of the church where order might be required, and the dragoons stood in rank 
and file in the nave, while the infantry were on guard near the porch. 

A pause of a few minutes now ensued; at the end of which the unrivalled 
choir of His Holiness sung the exulting anthem in Latin—*I was rejoiced 
when it was said unto me, we shall go into the house of the Lord.” Again 
silence ensued, and again was broken by the twelve trumpets prolonging their 
brazen notes, till the extremest angle of the church returned the loud echo. 
And now came the advance of the procession, consisting first, of the lower 
officials in beautiful attire, slowly and easily moving, and followed by the next 
grade of officers: bands of soldiers, household troops, and Swiss in armor, 
filling up the spaces between the different classes of the procession. Then 
came the canons and the Roman senator with his attendants; next the mon- 
signors or prelates of the household ; about forty bishops followed these, among 
whom some were Greeks; next the cardinals, each with an attendant train- 
bearer: and lastly, borne aloft ina magnificent chair, carried by twelve men 
dressed in rich crimson silk, came that saintly man, who, under Jesus Christ, 
is the Head of the Christian Church—Gregory the XVI. A splendid canopy 
was held by twelve others over his revered head, while two large ostrich- 
feather flabelli were waved on each side of him. 

At length, without the slightest confusion, every one gained his proper 
position. His Holiness was placed in front of that high altar where repose a 
large portion of the sacred bodies of Peter the fisherman, and Paul the tent- 
maker—his glorious predecessors. When he had made a lowly reverence to 
the shrine of the Apostles, the assistant celebrants conducted him to the robing 
throne, where he vested; after which the mass began in all its full, solemn, and 
splended ritual. 

How admirable the discipline—how exact and graceful the ceremonies—and 
how devotional the whole rite! To see the greatest dignitary of the Church 
humbly confessing himself a sinner before the whole world, and imploring as 
the meanest that mercy which none can claim; to see cardinals and prelates, 
priests and princes, nobles and gentles; to behold every order of men, whether 
of the secular or the religious state, from crowned royalty down to the shoeless 
Calabrian, all deeply engaged in the sacred duty of offering to God more than 
enough to pay for the redemption of the world; in the most magnificent temple 
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that the hands of man ever raised; with a ceremonial the most devotional and 
holy ; on a spot too where the fight of faith has been fiercest; where Peter was 
crucified and Paul beheaded; where the golden-mouthed Chrysostom sleeps, 
and Gregory reposes: where thousands of martyrs gloriously died; and where 
every ounce of earth, far and wide around, has been steeped in the blood of the 
saints and heroic servants of God; to see this amazing galaxy of the great and 
good of past and present time, reminds you of that other grand assembly where 
all people, and tongues, and tribes, and nations, sing eternally “to Him that 
sitteth upon the throne, and to the Lamb, benediction, and honor, and glory, and 
power, for ever and ever. Amen.” 

Palestrini’s divine compositions were sung without any accompaniment, and 
by the best choir in the world. 

The most moving point in the whole service was the elevation. His Holi- 
ness was standing on the shrine of saints Peter and Paul, and expanding his 
aged hands over the elements in the act of consecration. And now every knee 
was bent, and even breathing seemed suppressed in expectation of the eleva- 
tion. ‘The noble guard doffed their plume-crested caps, knelt on one knee, and 
pointed their sabres to the ground: the dragoons took off their enormous 
helmets, and kneeling, lowered their swords: the Swiss guards removed their 
graceful hats, and on one knee presented arms: the men in armor displaced 
their iron casques, and bent themselves in the deepest reverence; near seventy 
cardinals and bishops, kneeling on the pavement round the altar, lifted the pur- 
ple caps from their venerable heads; while the crowds of visitors from every 
clime awaited the moment when the words of mystic immolation should be 
pronounced! The silence was sublime! Slowly the Pontiff proceeded ; but 
at length the sacrificial words were uttered; and when he raised the veiled 
victim that all might behold and adore, twelve trumpets from the extreme 
distance of a lofty gallery over the porch, played a sweet air of soft and long- 
drawn notes, which filled the whole majestic pile, and shook the hearts of 
living men to the conscious presence of their Maker—as trumpets shall one 
day shake those of the dead to the presence of the same Divine Being. 

The trumpets ceased, and silence again took place. The consecration of the 
chalice ended, and when raised for the adoration of the multitude, the trumpets 
once more breathed their protracted tones along the vaulted roof! 

And now “thrice Holy”? was sung, with the declaration that “ he is blessed 
who cometh in the name of the Lord.”” The rite proceeded onward till the com- 
munion, when His Holiness, leaving the altar, ascended the throne, and there 
kneeling with his face towards the people, his deacon delivered to him the holy 
eucharist—part of which he consumed, and part gave to the deacon and sub- 
deacon. The chalice in like manner was given to him, from which he drank 
through the golden tube; the remainder was consumed by the deacon. His 
Holiness then gave the holy communion to the Roman senator and to other 
officials who were not ecclesiastics. The last collect being sung, and having 
imparted his paternal benediction to us his children, the procession formed to 
return in the same order in which it had entered. 


It seems passing strange that there should be found any one so cold-hearted 
as not to be moved to devotion by so splendid—so religious a function! And 
yet such are found—and they are Englishmen! As you leave the church you 
hear their foolish and crude remarks; one exclaiming against the Pope being 
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carried in a chair by men—forgetting that*for a shilling they themselves can be 
carried by men in England. In your fashionable watering places, a gentleman 
or lady going to an evening party, and fearing to soil their pumps, calls for a 
sedon, and—is carried by men. 

Another thinks that the ostrich-feather flabelli, waved occasionally on each 
side of the Pontiff as he is borne along his Basilica, is expressive of soft 
effeminacy ; forgetting that he is an aged man who has stood the storms of 
fourscore winters; that he is surrounded by a dense crowd which heats the 
atmosphere ; that he is faint from fasting ; that on many days of the year when 
he is so carried, the weather is intolerably hot; that he is loaded with the robes 
of office ; that he is trembling with infirmity and needs the refreshing breeze to 
prevent him becoming dizzy; all these considerations are lost upon the intel- 
lects of Protestant visitors, whose wives and daughters had been fanning them- 
selves as hard as they are able, in the very same church, and at the very same 
time! Out upon such scorpion critics—I have not patience with them! 
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SITES OF DEVOTIONAL CELEBRITY. 
CHURCH OF THE NATIVITY AT BETHLEHEM. 


Betuuenem is situated at the distance of six miles from Jerusalem. The 
neighboring country is remarkably salubrious, and famous for its abundant fer- 
tility. Its palm-trees, olive-gardens, and vineyards show that it was no un- 
meaning matter when the Jews of old called it Ephrata (fruitful), but that in 
this particular, as well as in all their other nomenclature, they endeavored to 
render the name indicative of the thing signified. The water is conveyed to 
the town in a low aqueduct which formerly passed to Jerusalem. The Fons 
signatus is a charming spring, yielding a constant supply of water to three 
large cisterns, one of which is still in good preservation. At a small distance 
from these, a beautiful rivulet, called the Delicie Solomanis, laves the herbage 
of the valley, and fertilizes several fine gardens. One cannot help remembering 
how David once sighed for the waters of the well at Bethlehem, how he longed 
to quench his thirst from the fountain whose waters he had so often tasted in 
his boyhood. That water still retains its pristine renown, and many an ex- 
patriated Bethlemite has made it the theme of his longing and regret. 

The town of Bethlehem received its name from Abraham: it belonged to 
the tribe of Judah, and was also recognized by the name of the city of David. 
The Church of the Nativity is now its principal object of attraction. A con- 
vent is connected with the church by a court enclosed with lofty walls. The 
court leads by a small side door into the church. This edifice is certainly of 
high antiquity, and though often destroyed and as often repaired, it still retains 
marks of its Grecian origin. The church belongs collectively to the Greeks, 
Latins, and Armenians. On the pavement at the foot of the altar is a marble 
star, which corresponds—so the monastic cicerone informs you—-to the point of 
the heavens where the miraculous star, which guided the wise men in the days 
of Herod, became stationary. The Greeks occupy the choir of the Magi, as 
well as the two other naves formed by the transept of the cross. These last 
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are empty and without altars. Two spiral staircases, each composed of fifteen 
steps, open to the sides of the outer church, and conduct to the subterraneous 
church situated beneath this choir. At the further extremity of the crypt, on 
the east side, is the spot where tradition reports the Saviour to have been born. 
This spot is marked with a white marble, incrusted with jasper, and surrounded 
by a circle of silver, having rays resembling those with which the sun is repre- 
sented. Around it are inscribed these words “ Hic de Virgine Maria Jesus 
Christus natus est.” 

At the distance of seven paces towards the south, after you have passed the foot 
of one of the staircases leading to the upper church, you are led to a low recess 
hewn out of the rock, and descend two steps into a separate crypt; here a block of 
white marble is raised about a foot above the floor, and hollowed in the form of a 
manger. Two paces farther, opposite to the manger, stands an altar, being the 
very spot where Mary sat when she presented the child to the adoration of the 
Magi. The church is adorned with pictures of the Italian and Spanish schools, 
representing the mysteries of the place, and among them is seen conspicuously 
the “Virgin and Child,” by Raphael. Farther away is a spot called the 
Sepulchre of the Innocents. 

To Helena and to Constantine the Great must be attributed the first erection 
of that church. Constantine exhibited his zeal for the religion which he had 
adopted, by building numerous Christian edifices, and by taking a journey to 
Jerusalem. While in the Holy Land he is said to have erected a magnificent 
church at Bethlehem. And there the church has been maintained through all 
the vicissitudes of the land. Many a strange scene has been enacted within 
and without its ancient walls. When the flower of European chivalry left 
their homes, and friends, and lady loves, to battle with the Turk, dauntless they 
crossed the deep blue waters, and, says one of their historians, “‘ at Emmaus 
they were met by a deputation of the Christians from Bethlehem, praying for 
immediate aid against the oppression of the infidels. The very name of Beth- 
lehem, the birthplace of the Saviour, was music to their ears, and many of 
them wept with joy to think they were approaching a place so hallowed. 
Albert of Aix informs us that their hearts were so touched, that sleep was 
banished from the camp, and instead of waiting till the morning’s dawn to re- 
commence their march, they set out shortly after midnight, full of hope and 
enthusiasm.” 

How far back in the world’s record does the history of Bethlehem extend,— 
with what a number and variety of characters it has been connected! There 
Jacob came with all his wealth, and Rachel slept the sleep of death; there, 
with her gentle daughter-in-law, came Naomi, the widow, “ in the beginning of 
barley-harvest ;”’ there dwelt Jesse and his sons; there David tended sheep, till 
from the sheepfold he was called to be the shepherd of the land, and have all 

Jewry for his fold; the quiet town was garrisoned by Rehodoam, the foolish 
son of the wise Solomon; but beyond and above all these old memories, these 
thoughts of the past, there is one event which tends more especially to draw 
our attention to that part of Palestine; and whether it be in imagination that 
we think of the little town, or whether we indeed tread its streets, or look upon 
Bethlehem from the valley below, we cannot fail to remember the old, old story 
of one who there was born, and whose nativity was proclaimed to watchful 
shepherds in the field at night, by angels in the air. 
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CATHOLIC MISSIONS IN CANTON.* 


Religious souvenirs of Canton.—Its first Apostles.—A bonze converted, its first con- 
fessor of the Faith.—A native priest its first martyr.—Four thousand natives of 
Canton baptized by two Franciscans.—Devotedness of Father Dubaury for deserted 
children.—Canton twice assigned as the place of exile for the Missioners of the 
empire. Their definite expulsion in 1732.—Re-establishment of the Mission in 
1849.—Its present distress and recent trials.—Description of the Chinese prisons.— 


On the 20th of last December, the City of Canton fell into the power of a 
small band of Europeans, after a bombardment of twenty-four hours, and an 
assault of a few minutes’ duration, although defended by an entire army and 
the most heroic troops of the Chinese nation. Since that epoch, this conquest 
has been described and appreciated, in all its phases, by the conquerors. We 
have had a full description of the vast extent of this town, the circumference 
of which is seven and a half miles; of the multitude of its inhabitants, 
estimated at nearly a million of souls; the commercial activity of its port, in 
which every flag of the western nations may be seen flying amidst the eastern 
junks; of the floating city, which covers with its barques and business the 
mouth of the river called the Tiger; of the grandeur of its pagodas, which 
crown the amphitheatre of the hills opposite to the roadstead, and, combined 
with these material advantages, the proverbial corruption of its population, 
which renders it the Babylon of China; of the horrible discipline of its prisons, 
filled with wretches who are dying of asphyxy and hunger, and of the cruelty 
of its administration, so lavish of capital punishment that it appears to recognize 
no other principle as a means of government than that of torture. 

In these various estimates of Canton, there is one point which seems to have 
been overlooked, and that is the religious view of the picture—the acts of 
Christian heroism and apostolic devotedness of which this town has been the 
theatre. In the perusal of these details, our readers will doubtless feel interested 
in seeing the enterprises of charity in advance of political progress by three 
centuries, and the humble Cross of the Missioner penetrating those walls long 
before the sword of our soldiers. 

We may also probably discover in these remote struggles the action and 
teaching of Providence, who appeals to arms when the messengers of peace 
have been too long rejected, and who at length resolves to subject to the yoke of 
force those who have blindly rejected the blessings of His grace. This, in fact, 
is the second time within a few years that China has suffered this for her 
very disastrous shock of a European aggression; and it is somewhat remark- 
able that each of these severe reverses is coincident with a signal attack upon 
our religion. Thus, the venerable M. Perboyre had just been murdered, amidst 
unheard-of refined cruelty, when the English expedition of 1842 inflicted.upon 
conquered China her first punishment. But the system of persecution was of 
too old standing to give way so soon to the shame of defeat and the faith of 
treaties. A new victim was them to call for a new expiation. In 1857, the 
blood of M. Chapdelaine was scarcely cold when his martyrdom was avenged 
by the fall of Canton. Two invasions succeeding two martyrdoms twice in 
fifteen years, the European cannon forcing the gates of an empire obstinately 
shut against the gospel, would lead one to fear that China, for refusing to 
become the sister of Christian nations, may be condemned to become their 
vassal or prey. 

“To Canton,” says Mgr. Guillemin, “ will ever be due the glory of having 
been the first town in China to open her gates to the Apostles of the Faith. 
It was here they first landed, and within these walls were enabled to recruit 
their strength, exhausted by a long and perilous voyage, before proceeding to 


* Annals of the Propagation of the Faith, September, 1358. 
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the more rigorous climates of the more remote regions. It was to this city, 
also, that in time of persecution they carried the chains of their captivity, and 
showed to its astonished inhabitants that the love of the Saviour is stronger 
than torments and death.”? 

At the head of these apostles stands St. Francis Xavier, bequeathing his 
last breath to China, which he was anxious to convert after India and Japan. 
He was within filteen miles of the coast of Canton, upon which a fisherman’s 
barque was about to land him in secret, when he expired upon the island of 
Sancian, in a poor cabin, subsequently transformed into a chapel, but which 
at the present time presents only a heap of ruins. This event took place in 
1552. Although Francis Xavier did not reach the port, he had pointed it out; 
others, invited by his example, proceeded thither. Certain Augustinian and 
Dominican Fathers from Manilla; some Franciscans from Macao, and some 
Jesuits on their way to Japan, alternately attempted to land upon the Chinese 
territory. In 1556, Father Melehior Barreto was the first to enter the City of 
Canton, and hold dissertations with the mandarins on the subject of morality 
and science. Three other Jesuits effected an entrance in 1563, under the shield 
of a Portuguese embassy, with which they were obliged to depart, after having 
scattered some few germs of faith. It appears that the good seed bore its fruits, 
for in 1579, the blessed Peter d’Alfaro landed at Canton with three other 
religious minors, three volunteer soldiers, and four Christians from Manilla, 
found there neophytes to act as interpreters, and a Christian dwelling in which 
to celebrate the holy mass, at which all his companions communicated. Until 
that epoch, the attempts had been rather passing explorations than a permanent 
settlement in the country. More fortunate or more clever than his predecessors, 
Father Ruggieri obtained, in 1581, permission to reside in the town, to move 
about freely in the province, and to open for public worship a chapel, which 
the viceroy himself adorned with the following inscription :—** Here is preached 
the true law of the Master of Heaven!”? 

This favorite result was not yet obtained, when the first fruits of the Canton 
church underwent the trial of persecution. A young bonze had come to be 
instructed in the faith at Macao, where he received baptism. His father, on 
being informed of the conversion, which he considered forced, laid his com- 
plaint before the mandarins, and the latter, confiscating all the merchandise of 
the Portuguese, insisted upon the immediate restoration of the young man to 
his family. The governor of Macao wished him to be given up, as a protection 
to the interests of commerce; but the bishop protested that he could not in 
conscience thus drive a sheep into the jaws of the wolves, and that having to 
render an account of his soul to God, he would not expose the new Christian 
to the danger of apostacy. 

On being informed of the dispute of which he was the object, the young 
neophyte came forward at once with the most heroic determination, presented 
himself to the pontiff, and declared that his only desire was to appear before 
the mandarins, in the hope that God would give him the grace to confess His 
holy name, although it was a question of life or death. The prelate could 
not resist his courageous resolution, permitted him to return to Canton, perhaps 
to martyrdom, but wished to accompany him. No sooner did the converted 
bonze appear before the mandarins than he was put to torture; the bishop 
would have experienced the same fate, if the Portuguese had not promptly 
placed him beyond the pursuit of his persecutors. Now, during the process of 
flagellation, the neophyte devoutly kissed the cross of his rosary, invoked the 
sweet name of Jesus, and astonished the judges by his angelic patience. On 
several occasions, he was removed from the prison to the pretor-house, where 
he often received eighty strokes without losing his firmness. Although obliged 
to conceal himself, the bishop had remained near the spot, waiting the issue of 
this trial; he often went to the dungeon of the young champion, and encouraged 
him to support everything with constancy for the love of the Saviour. At length 
the mandarins, perceiving that nothing was to be effected by torture, pronounced 
against the captive a sentence of banishment for life. ‘The neophyte and the 
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bishop, therefore, returned together to Macao, the one overjoyed at being con- 
sidered worthy to suffer for Jesus Christ; the other, perhaps, even still more 
pleased to number amongst his native children a confessor of the faith. 

About this time, that is in 1582, Matthew Ricci, to whom the introduction of 
Christianity into China is mainly indebted, arrived at Canton; he was a Jesuit, 
whose great erudition obtained for him the admiration of all the learned men, and 
an introduction to the court of Pekin itself in the capacity of an apostle. The 
favor which he enjoyed with the emperor removed every obstacle to the intro- 
duction of other Missioners, but did not always protect them from local perse- 
cution; for even at the periéd of his greatest credit, in 1606, the first Christian 
was martyred at Canton. The victim was a Chinese Jesuit, named Francis 
Miz, who, through an intrigue of some European merchants, had been 
denounced to the mandarins as the accomplice of an imaginary plot. Sharp- 
pointed reeds were forced between the nails and thé flesh of his hands and 
feet, and he was then subjected to so severe a flogging that he died under the 
rattan. 

In spite of these transitory severities, the Gospel was making rapid progress 
at Canton, thanks to the zeal of the Missioners who resorted to its port. Each 
religious order sent thither its laborers to vie with each other in reaping an 
ample harvest, as may be inferred from the success obtained by two Francis- 
cans, who in a few years converted upwards of four thousand natives. The 
poverty of these two apostles doubtless tended to give a powerful efficacy to 
their preaching, amongst a population in which the natives are so numerous 
and abandoned. Such, indeed, was the indigence of these religious, that they 
had often nothing to eat but the herbs gathered with their own hands from the 
ditches of the town. 

From Canton, the Missioners extended their labors to the different provinces 
of the empire, and it was also to this port they were sent back from the interior 
on the occasion of any reaction of fanaticism, or of the public authorities. The 
first of these took place in 1666. A coalition on the part of the bonzes and 
Mussulmans having resulted in the proscription of the Christian religion, Can- 
ton was assigned as the place of exile for its principal ministers, who arrived 
there to the number of twenty-five, loaded with chains, and leaving behind 
them a hundred and seventy-five churches without pastors. Two circum- 
stances are recorded in reference to their captivity which reflect great honor 
upon it. One of these exiles had escaped from the common prison, and taken 
refuge at Macao. His escape was about to be discovered, and might excite the 
anger of the mandarins against those who remained in their chains; the Jesuit 
Grimaldi immediately came forward to take the place of the fugitive. To this 
act of devotedness, which showed that the Missioners were ready to give up 
their lives for one another, we must add the resolution and the measures taken 
by the confessors of the faith for the formation of a native clergy. Assembled 
in their dungeon, as in a synod, they discussed this important question, the 
solution of which was then so urgent, and came to the resolution of preparing 
the Chinese for the exercise of the functions and virtues of the sacred 
ministry, in order that neither the exile nor the martyrdom of all the European 
priests should involve the ruin of the Mission, which, supported and provided 
with a national priesthood, should survive its foreign founders. 

The emperor Kan-hi, on taking possession of the throne, liberated all the 
Missioners, and restored them to their flocks; but at his death, in 1722, his 
successor proscribed the whole body, and Canton became a second time the 
place of their banishment. Thirty-five religious, at the head of whom were 
four bishops, were exiled to that town, with a prohibition not to pass outside 
its boundary. Restricted to this narrow sphere of action, they devoted them- 
selves to works of zeal and charity. Among them was Father Dubaury, who, 
by his devotedness to the care of children, deserved to be styled the Vincent of 
Paul of China. He went daily in quest of newly-born infants deserted in the 
streets, baptized those who were dying, found nurses for the others, supported 
them by alms which he had begged, confined them to pious Christians to be 
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taught a trade, and provided for their establishment in business. Catechists, 
under his guidance, extended the influence of his benevolence to the public 
foundling hospital, where they regenerated every year as many as three hundred 
of these poor creatures. After a ministry of twelve years, Father Dubaury 
went to join in heaven the numerous family of little angels whom he had sent 
before him. 

It might have been said that his holy life alone warded off the final blow 
reserved for the Chinese Mission ; for no sooner had he expired, than an order 
was sent from Pekin to expel, within three days, all priests from Canton, 
and send them back to Macao, with a prohibition to return. This decree 
was so imperious, that the aged and infirm could obtain no respite, and that 
the Jesuits had not even the time to bury their deceased confrére, but left the 
coffin of Father Dubaury in their deserted house; public gratitude, however, 
provided for his burial. By order of the mandarin, he was interred, with 
becoming dignity, in a temple situated outside the western gate of the town. 

With these funeral honors terminated the glorious apostolic period, which 
had been opened at Canton in 1581, and which ended at the same place in 
banishment and mourning in 1732. From that epoch until 1844, when 
religious liberty was proclaimed, the Missioners could no longer enter this port, 
except clandestinely and at the peril of their lives. One single exception to 
this common law is recorded in the recognized residence of a Procurator of the 
Propaganda at Canton in 1777. He had been expelled from Macao by the 
Portuguese, and obtained, as a special favor, a refuge amongst the Chinese. 

When Mgr. Guillemin, nominated Provicar Apostolic of Canton, came to 
occupy that post in 1849, he found only the wreck of this once so flourishing 
Mission. It had not been visited by any European apostle for forty years. A 
few Chinese priests still remained to watch over the flock, which was fast 
decreasing by daily defections. The numerous churches built formerly by the 
charity of the Cantonese had been demolished, sold to the pagans, or appro- 
priated to the public service. One is used at the present day as a tribunal; 
another has been converted into a pagoda; a third, which was a splendid edifice, 
has been transformed into a prison, and, as such, has frequently been opened 
for the reception of our brethren. The only property left to religion is a small 
cemetery, Situated at the eastern extremity of the town, as if nothing need be 
left to the Christians but the perspective of death and the place for their inter- 
ment. Such was the state of the Mission, when, in the month of October, 
1849, Mgr. Guillemin, appointed to raise it from its ruins, set’up his altar in a 
humble room transformed into a temporary chapel, and publicly offered up the 
Holy Sacrifice, which was attended by a few devoted Portuguese and poor 
Chinese. This nucleus of a reviving congregation has already made sensible 
progress. 

During the last few years, several confessors of the faith have been east into 
the prisons of Canton. We may instance, among others, the catechist Au- 
gustin H6, arrested on the confines of the province, whilst conducting a 
Missioner into the interior. It was thought that no punishment could be too 
severe for this act of devotedness to the cause of Christianity ; and he was 
detained two years in the prisons of the town. Bound toa malefactor, lying 
upon a lock of straw, eaten up by the leprosy and vermin, he experienced in 
this horrible dungeon the worst punishment that could be inflicted upon the 
greatest criminal; but, ever unshaken in his faith, he refused to purchase his 
liberty at the expense of his conscience. At length, Admiral Cécile, on touch- 
ing at Canton, entered into a treaty for and obtained his release. Two years 
Jater, this said catechist was seated at the table of his former judge, acting as 
the interpreter of M. de Lagrenée. 

At amore recent date, Kuropean priests have been subjected to the same 
trial. In 1848, Abbé Renou, surprised on the heights of Thibit, amidst those 
inaccessible regions, was brought back to Canton under the escort of the 
mandarins, and cast into the prisons of the town. In fine, in 1850, M. Leturdu, 
after having been subjected te all the extortions of the pretorate and the horrors 
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of a dungeon in a remote district, was also led captive, with a chain round his 
neck, to Canton, and imprisoned with the criminals, pending the intervention 
of the French consul for his delivery. This Missioner it was, who, in a letter 
published in a previous number of the Annals, gave us, as an eye-witness, a 
description of the bombardment and taking of Canton. And now that he is 
free, and his enemies are humiliated, the following are the sentiments inspired 
in him by their misfortunes: ‘ Our care,” says he, “our solicitude, and even 
our lives, shall be devoted to the service of those unfortunate beings. If it is 
not possible for us to feed them all, we will, at least, console them by benevolent 
words ; we will visit the wounded; we will especially take pity on the aged 
and the orphans, and for them we will deprive ourselves, if need be, of the 
necessaries of life.”” This is truly the revenge of an apostle. 

Hitherto we have known nothing of the Chinese prisons except from the 
description given by the martyrs who have been chained in them; and as these 
pious victims were more desirous of sanctifying their sufferings than of divulg- 
ing their severity, we have had but an imperfect idea of those frightful abodes 
of death and despair. But the conquest has revealed everything. For the 
honor of our confessors of the faith, for the comprehension of their tortures, 
past and future, we feel bound to transcribe here some details with which we 
have been favored in reference to this subject, by an English correspondent, 
who some time ago was present at the official inspection of the prisons of 
Canton. 

“It is with extreme repugnance,” says he, “that I undertake the task of 
reporting what we saw in these prisons, and I will endeavor to be as briet as 
possible. To state that the unfortunate beings incarcerated in these dungeons 
are dirty, hungered, and eaten up with vermin, would be a very inadequate 
expression to represent the misery in which they exist; for this is the state of 
all the prisons of Canton. But there are horrors of which human language 
can only give an approximate idea, and such is the spectacle which we have 
witnessed for the last two days. 

“* A Chinese prison is composed of small courts, which are not surrounded 
by an exterior wall. Around these courts there are dens like those in which 
we should keep our domestic animals. The rails are not of iron, but consist 
of a double row of bamboo stalks, very thick, so closely united that they 
scarcely admit the light into the hovel. The ordinary prisoners remain in the 
court during the day. Their legs are tied together by iron chains, and most of 
them have also chains round their wrists. 

“© We were engaged in examining one of the courts of the second prison, in 
the presence of Lord Elgin. As it was mid-day, we presumed that the dens 
would be empty. Some one thought he heard a light sigh, and advanced to 
the rails to listen more closely ; he stepped back, as if he had been pushing his 
face into a furnace; never were the senses of a man struck with a more pes- 
tiferous exhalation. 

“The jailers were ordered to open this den; they refused (for it is natural to 
the Chinese to commence by refusing), and the soldiers were then instructed 
to force them to open it. No sooner had the latter laid hands upon the jailers, 
than the stifled sighs became groans, which were soon changed to a concert of 
low moans. On raising up the double railings, several of us entered the hovel, 
from which, however, we were soon driven by the stench, and the spectacle 
that presented itself to us obliged us to turn away our eyes. At the bottom of 
this den lay a body with the breast eaten by rats, and all around human forms 
in a state of putrefaction. The mandarin jailer, who appeared much astonished 
that we should make so much ado about nothing, received orders to bring the 
poor creatures out. 

*“Whoever has seen such a spectacle can never forget it; for these beings 
were mere skeletons and not men. It could be scarcely imagined that there 
was any blood in them, had not their wounds furnished evident proof of its 
presence. As they were brought out one after the other, and laid upon the 
flags of the court-yard, it was difficult to say which looked the most horrible. 
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They were too much exhausted to cry, although their sufferings must have been 
frightful, when the jailors dragged them out and their chains were pressing 
upon their fleshless limbs. 

** Their history is very simple. They had been flogged with bamboo canes, 
probably a long time ago, and then thrown into this hovel to rot. Their crime 
consisted in an attempt to escape. Hideous as was the sight of their purulent 
wounds, of their rags, and of their fleshless bodies, it was nothing in com- 
parison to their expression of countenance. Whilst these poor wretches were 
thus writhing on the ground with their disjointed members, the soldiers of the 
escort were moved to tears. 

** We were not at the time aware that the only word that these poor creatures 
endeavored to pronounce was that of * hunger;’ we little thought that the pro- 
trusion of those eyes from their orbits was the result of famine. Some of them 
had not tasted food for four days. They had not been deprived of water, 
because there was plenty in the yard, and the other prisoners had drawn it for 
them; but when they asked for food, they received only lashes from the bamboo 
cane. It was not until the next day that we elicited these facts. 

‘Since the beginning of the year, upwards of fifteen persons have died in 
this cell. The Chinese prisons certainly beat all description, and I feel confident 
that [ am but conveying a very faint idea of their real state. 

«This dungeon was the most horrible of all those that we have opened out; 
but there were others that were almost equally disgusting. Amongst the six 
thousand prisoners whom we saw, there was not one whose looks did not excite 
cries of indignation. ‘ What associations for a child of fourteen years of age! 
said Captain Martineau, on seeing a little boy confined there, because he 
happened to be the son of a rebel! Alas! he was not the only one. 

In one of these dungeons of Poun-yu, a young boy was pointed out to us, 
whose physiognomy showed considerable intelligence, and who was crouched 
upon a plank, and laughing at the scene around him. We made a sign to him 
to advance towards us, but he came not; he could not move; his little legs had 
been crippled by chains for several months, and were paralyzed. This child, 
six years of age, had been confined there on the charge of a larceny committed 
by another child. We took the child with us. i 

Our readers will now understand the extent of sufle ring and of holy and dolorous 
resignation that is expressed by those simple words of the Missioner so often 
inserted in the Annals: ‘1 am in prison.” 

And yet these hideous dungeons, from which the eye and thought recoils 
with horror, are confronted by our priests—who come in contact with them 
with indifference—and looked upon as the natural goal and final depot of their 
apostolic career. ‘* No sooner had I arrived at Canton,” said its new bishop, 
“than I felt desirous of visiting those places honored by the captivity of so 
many holy confessors; and whenever I can, I never fail to repeat my visit to 
them. It is only with feelings of profound respect that I glide along those walls, 
where they have sealed with their blood the faith which they preached. Happy 
chains, in which they might say with Saint Paul, Hgo vinctus Christi! 1, ihe 
enchained of Christ!’ 

Another fact in connection with the religious history of Canton, is the Te 
Deum sung upon the Chinese territory, in the Catholic church of Hong-Kong, 
on the 21st of March this year, on the occasion when France, represented by 
one of her admirals, was returning thanks to God for the success of her arms 
at Canton. The English, who had shared in the victory, also contributed in 
making the religious feast as splendid as possible. All the functionaries of the 
colony, the consuls of the foreign powers, the European merchants, and the 
French residents, had been invited to the ceremony, and met there with the 
officers of the garrison and the staff officers of the squadrons moored in the 
port. 

In the interior, which was decorated under the rivalry of the officers and the 
Sisters of Vincent of Paul, all the pillars were surrounded by foliage—the 
entablatures sparkled with lights, and the altars were covered with flowers. 
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Two detachments of marines and soldiers in arms were in attendance in the 
nave. The service was accompanied alternately by military music and the 
organ. The town clergy, together with Missioners of all nations, expressed by 
their songs and prayers the gratitude of the conquerors, whilst the cannon of 
the forts and batteries of the fleet proclaimed it by their resounding salvoes, and 
poured forth their echoes towards the Chinese coast. 

Never before was such a spectacle witnessed in this extreme East. It was 
the thundering voice of the God of armies succeeding the despised voice of the 
apostles, and the idols of the demon must have trembled on their altars; it was 
for China a solemn reparation to the Cross for the outrages which her man- 
darins had perpetrated in the tribunals of justice; and it was also the hope of 
deliverance held out to five hundred thousand neophytes, treated as the refuse 
of an empire which they honored by their virtues. On witnessing this im- 
posing scene, the Chinese idolators could not believe their own eyes; for this 
religion, which is considered by them the secret worship of the proscribed and 
the poor, appeared to them for the first time accompanied by the respect of 
Europe, the trophies of victory, and the attributes of power. The Missioners, 
on thinking of Canton, which was the subject of their religious festival, became 
inspired with the confidence that the breaches made in its ramparts would open 
the way to a new apostleship, not only tolerated as formerly, or persecuted 
as it is at present, but public and free henceforth in its devotedness to the salva- 
tion of the Chinese. 


THE USHER’S HORSE; OR, INJUSTICE REWARDED. 


Joun D’Oostcamp lived near Bruges, ata manor-house or hall, which is 
now pulled down, and its site in later days, became part of the enlarged city. 

It was in the year 1114, under the government of Baudouin-a-la-Hache, a 
valiant prince and most just judge. Nothwithstanding his having promulgated 
many severe laws against the evil practices of his barons, in which every least 
offence met with pena talionis, that is, head for head, and member for member, 
as Oudegherst observes, there still remained many lords, who made themselves 
petty tyrants within their own domains. When Baudouin did discover these, 
he redressed the grievance, but he was far from knowing all. 

Lord John D’Oosteamp grievously oppressed his vassals. He felt assured of 
support from his brother, who was a chevalier of the county. He was avari- 
cious, and so cruel, that no one dared make any complaint against him. He 
purchased from an inferior merchant of Bruges, many yards of linen and woolen 
cloth for the use of his house. The half of the merchant’s property was thus 
in the hands of the baron, and the good man could not obtain payment for it. 
His affairs became, in consequence, seriously embarrassed. This state of things 
lasted upwards of ten years, when, in 1114, the merchant died. To pay his 
debts to the weavers of the city, the widow was obliged to sell all his merchan- 
dise. She remained pennyless with two infant children. Having nothing else 
to support her than the money owing by John D’Oostcamp, she ventured to 
go three times to the lord’s house, but three times was she banished from the 
gates of his manor unregarded. 

Had she been alone in the world, the poor woman might have surrendered 
claim to the debt; she would have put herself to work with some weaver, and 
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have been content with the bread gained by the sweat of her brow. But how 
could she nourish her children? A mother’s love made her brave the terror 
which the baron inspired. The Count of Flanders, Baudouin-a-la-Hache, being 
at this time in Bruges, she awaited his arrival at the gate of St. Donatus, where 
he went to hear Mass. She cast herself on her knees, and exposed to him her 
misery. Baudouin, on hearing her recital, placed his hand, as it were, mechan- 
ically, upon his terrible battle-axe; but reflecting that it was not so serious a 
crime, he contented himself with saying kindly to the widow, “ send, this very 
day, one of the sergeants of justice in Bruges, to the hall of John D’Oostcamp. 
Come to-morrow, and tell me what answer he gives.” 

The good woman went away. But of all the sergeants or ushers established 
at Bruges by the justice of the count, none would venture to the hall of John 
D’Oostcamp. The widow, accordingly, returned to the porch of St. Donatus. 
She related to Baudouin what had passed. 

“Thus,” said the count, “they fear a man who himself fears not my laws. 
I will send Ulryck, one of my own sergeants, and we shall see what the felon 
will answer. Explain your matter to him, poor woman.” 

The noble count spoke a few words to a young man of his suite, and then 
entered the church. 

The youth approached the widow. He was a Fleming, calm and kindly in 
his seeming, below the middle size, with a countenance pale but animated, the 
features of which, full of benevolence, were ennobled by a lively and religious 
eye. Under the title of sergeant, he was charged with the strict orders of the 
count, like those whom we also styled beadles; they are equivalent to the ushers 
of the present day. His profession little suited his disposition, but he was 
obliged to remain in it. 

“This man then, refuses to pay you!” said he to the woman with great 
tenderness. 

“Yes, sir: and none of the officers of Bruges will carry this summons to 
him.” 

**T will go,” said Ulryck. . 

The woman, recollecting herself, cast her eyes on him, and felt concerned for 
his safety. 

“Though you are so good, yet, weak as you are, do you not fear my lord 
John? He isa terrible man.” 

“Oh, [ can have nothing to fear; I carry the lion-rod. The axe of the pow- 
erful count is embroidered on my sleeve, and he must pay respect to me as an 
officer of his sovereign. Return to your home, good woman. After the holy 
Mass, I will bear your message of justice, and in three hours, at latest, you 
shall have an answer.”’ 

Ulryck entered the church, the widow withdrew. 

Ulryck hastened back to the palace of the Counts of Flanders. *He went 
straight to the stables, saddled and bridled his “ little horse,” took his ebon rod, 
on the top of which was fixed a silver lion, and put himself en route for the 
castle of John D’Oostcamp. 

Horses of a good breed have ordinarily a certain quality, which we have been 
pleased to call instinct, and which sometimes supplies for the deficiency of our 
own intelligence. A horse will stop at the entrance of a wood infested by 
wolves, nor will anything prevail upon it to enter a forest in which it fears the 
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presence of a tiger. Minn (such was the name of Ulryck’s horse) possessed, 
in a particular degree, the quality of which we speak. The poor animal seemed 
to foresee any danger, if not for himself, at least for his master. Never could the 
usher induce it to enter a battle; it was a “little horse,”’ which loved not danger, 
but which loved its master with the most lively affection. Ulryck returned its 
tenderness ; night and morning he attended to it himself—he replenished its rack 
—prepared its bedding, and brushed it down with his own hands. The animal 
grown familiar with him, would recognize him in the distance, greet him with 
its neighings, and at his departure it would throw back his ears in sadnesss. If 
the usher was absent, and a stranger came to his stall with hay or provender, 
the horse seemed afflicted, and would not eat. No one but its master was ever 
allowed to mount it. 

Minn sometimes displayed inclinations which could never be accounted for. 
Thus, he would choose one way in preference to another, and often he took the 
sergeant a round of a league. Ulryck, who could never overcome the obstinacy 
of his horse in this particular, concluded by letting him go free. ** Minn knows 
what he is doing,” said he; “if he leads me to the right—al!though it may be 
further, and increase his labor—it is always because he anticipates some danger 
by the road to the left.” 

Nevertheless, when duty required it, Ulryck had a means of overcoming the 
resolution of Minn; he dismounted, left his horse, and walked on foot. The 
poor animal never failed to follow his master like dog. If any obstacle which 
it could not pass separated it from Ulryck, it would afterwards follow him and 
find him out, even in a crowd. Whenever Ulryck made a journey with his 
horse, and in his absence the stable door should be opened, Minn would take 
the proper direction, and follow the footsteps of the usher, even half a league 
from Bruges, and Ulryck’s duties seldom called him further. 

Every body in the city knew the “little horse ;”” every one might approach 
it, but it would never permit any one to lead it away, or mount it. 

These details are not the less true, because they are singular. We will add a 
remark which the sergeant was wont to make, that every time the faithful Minn 
had refused to proceed, and he had compelled it, he had met with some accident. 
On one occasion, in a fight with a rebellious baron, Ulryck advanced on foot 
(for his horse had made a stand), and he received a deep wound. We might, 
also, cite numerous other examples. 

In the affair now before us, Minn showed himself more restive than ever. 
In the streets of Bruges he was moving backwards and forwards, and prancing 
from left to right; when he came to the road leading from the city to the castle 
of John D’Oosteamp, the “ little horse”? halted so decidedly as not to move a 
single step farther, so that Ulryck grew quite out of patience. He spoke to it 
in a threatening tone—the steed dropped its head: he stuck it with his rod— 
then he felt sorry for having hurt it: Minn dropped his head still lower, but it 
advanced not a pace. 

“* Minn,” said he at last, speaking to the beast, as if it could understand him, 
* we are going by order of my Jord, the Count of Flanders; and we are carry- 
ing the black rod with its silver lion. They will respect us.” 

Minn, by the way of answer, turned himself towards the city he was required 
to leave. 
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‘All this is merely because you are afraid of yourself. What you are doing, 
Minn, shows great weakness; we are under the protection of Baudouin-a-la- 
Hache.” 

As he spoke these words, Ulryck leaped upon the ground, and ‘go back,” 
said he, “my poor Minn, if you are afraid; as to myself, I must do my duty ;” 
and he walked on. 

Minn followed him with a sorrowful look, and head hung down upon the 
ground. 

On arriving at the gate of the hall, he found the portcullis dropped. He 
sounded a horn which hung there from a post. 

“Who are you?” said a man-at arms, making his appearance. 

‘An officer of my lord Baudouin a-la~Hache, the redoubted Earl of Flanders.” 

The portcullis was instantly raised, and Ulryck entered, followed by Minn. 
As he passed into a narrow court, surrounded by high walls, he almost fancied 
himself in some prison or dungeon. The man-at-arms, who had opened the 
gates, conducted him into a large hall, where was John D’Oostcamp. It was 
a place some forty feet by twenty-five, which had nothing for a ceiling but the 
bare roof, composed of great tiles fixed on heavy wood-work. A massive table 
occupied the centre. All round were fir benches. The walls (the bricks of 
which were unplastered) were covered with arms and wolves’ skins. The 
armour of a knight—all steel—was arranged at one end upon a wooden figure. 
At the opposite extremity of the room, before a large chimney, beneath which 
a log of wood was blazing, sat the Lord John D’Oostcamp, upon a wooden 
stool painted black. Three servitors stood round. His cap was of hare-skin; 
and he wore a kind of mantle made of red wool, gathered in at the waist by a 
black girdle, from which hung on the right a dagger in its sheath, and on the 
left an axe, short but heavy. A pot of beer and a slice of buttered bread lay 
before him on a block of wood, which served for a portable table. The floor of 
the room, not being paved, was strewn with fresh straw. Under the table sat 
two large dogs, which growled at the approach of Ulryck, but silenced at the 
order of their master. 

The description which we have given, may afford some idea of a baronial 
castle at the commencement of the twelfth century. The luxury introduced by 
the crusades had scarcely shown itself as yet, even in the more privileged houses. 

Immediately the usher made his appearance, John D’Oostcamp, without 
speaking a word, presented him the pot of beer with a slice of bread. 

“I can accept nothing, my lord,” said Ulryck, “‘ before my commission has 
been attended to.” 

**You come on the part of Count Baudouin-a-la~Hache; what are your 
demands ?” 

‘*[ stand here as a public officer of justice from my lord. For your debt to 
a certain merchant of Bruges, none of the city sergeants having» dared to 
approach your presence, the most redoubted Earl of Flanders, my master, 
has deputed the widow of the said merchant to me.” 

** These matters belong not to the count.” 

** All justice belongs to him, my lord,” replied the usher, “and by the lion- 
rod, in the name of God and justice, I now summon you to pay into my hands 
the amount owing ; else, to follow me to the judge of the city, to be there con- 
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demned for the said sum, and to remain in prison until the whole be paid. For 
such is the law.” 

Ulryck had not time to continue his sentence. The baron’s features had alter- 
nately darkened and purpled from the first word of the summons. He rose from 
his seat with indignation, and muttering, “miserable serf! 1 in prison!’’ he fell 
upon the usher, pushed him violently from the hall, re-closed the door, and went 
back to his former position, mad with rage. 

Ulryck, knowing that he was fulfilling a difficult task, bore with this bad treat- 
ment, and not wishing to return to the city without entirely accomplishing his 
charge, placed his rod in a bag attached to Minn’s saddle, took thence a pen, 
ink, and a scroll of parchment. He then wrote his summons. 

Before nailing the schedule to the door of John D’Oostcamp’s apartment, in 
a voice trembling a little, yet solemn withal, he read it aloud, “ calling in the 
name of the right redoubted Count of Flanders, upon all the vassals and ser- 
vants of the castle to lend assistance to justice, to apprehend the person of the 
said baron, and to conduct him to prison, under pain of being treated as felons 
and rebels.” 

The moment he had performed this daring act, John D’Oostcamp, out of 
himself, rushed to the spot with his axe in his hand, and seeing the usher pre- 
paring to nail his scroll to the door, he struck him on the head. Ulryck stag 
gered; he had just strength enough to reach his steed, and put the summons, 
all besmeared with blood, into the pocket; and after that effort, he fell down and 
died. Seeing the count’s officer fall, John’s wrath was cooled. He ordered his 
servants to lower the porteullis, and conduct Minn to his stables. But the ani- 
mal, knowing what had passed, made a spring, and passed the gates before the 
portcullis could fall. 

All was barred ; and that no traces of what had happened might be seen, the 
attendants of the baron dug a hole with all haste, and there buried the unfortu- 
nate usher. 

Minn soon arrived at Bruges. He stopped at the palace gates. Baudouin 
was at dinner, with several of his knights. His servants entered, and said that 
Ulryck’s horse had arrived without its rider, and that in the bag were found the 
ebon rod and a bloody parchment. The count, disturbed at the intelligence, 
took the schedule, and hoping to find Ulryck merely wounded, he mounted his 
charger, in company with his lords, and hastily took the road leading to John 
D’Oostcamp’s castle. Minn not having been attended to, followed the party 
unobserved, so deeply was Baudouin engaged with the thought of his usher. 

Two hours had not elapsed from the perpetration of the murder, when the 
Count of Flanders made his appearance at the castle gates. ‘They raised the 
portcullis, but all traces of the crime had disappeared. 

John himself having foreseen this visit, was prepared for it. His features 
were calm and serene 

“TI come,” said Baudouin severely, “to demand at your hands Ulryck, my 
sergeant of justice.” 

** No one has came here, my lord,’’ said the baron, without hesitation ; “* your 
knights can search my hall.” 

“What!” exclaimed the count, “has not Ulryck been here to give you this 
scroll, disloyal baron, and to summon you to restore the widow’s property 2?” 
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John took the parchment coolly, and seeing it stained with blood, “ this has 
indeed been intended for me,”’ he said with calmness; “ but you remark it is 
bloody. Probably, poor Ulryck has been assassinated by the way.” 

*‘And who would dare that except you? He carried the lion-rod—he was 
under my protection. Knights, go search the castle; make enquires of the ser- 


vants and others about.” 

Whilst the count’s suit were executing these orders, John D’Oostcamp 
remained with his sovereign, continuing to exculpate himself, protesting that it 
was his intention to pay the widow, and speaking with such assurance, that 
Baudouin was beginning to believe him innocent. This supposition was further 
confirmed when the knights returned without having made any discovery. 

Baudouin, vexed at not having found any traces of the crime, was going to 
return, when he cast a last scrutinizing look upon John D’Oostcamp. He 
notices that the latter changes color, and that a deadly paleness spreads over his 
features. He appears unable to draw off his eyes from the furthest corner of 
the court-yard. Baudouin directs his eyes also to the spot. He sees Minn 
(who he supposed had remained at Bruges) engaged in pawing with his fore- 
feet the earth, which seemed to have been lately removed. He approaches, and 
sees large tears falling from the horse’s eyes. He gives orders for the earth to 
be dug up, and the corpse of Ulryck is discovered, weltering in blood. 

John D’Oostcamp, finding himself betrayed, endeavored to fly, but the count’s 
knights seized him. He fell on his knees, and prayed for mercy; but the justice 
of Baudouin-a-la~-Hache was inexorable. He ordered the baron to be led out 
of the castle, and there, upon the public road, he condemned him to death. 
Then, taking hold of the ‘little horse’s ” bridle, he said: console thyself, my 
poor Minn, thou shalt avenge thy master.” 

Two knights, aware of the count’s will, took from the baron his axe and pon- 
iard. Two others bound his feet and hands; after which they fastened him by 
the feet to the horse’s tail. The little animal began to kick for the first time in 
his life, and rushing off, dragged his victim through briars and thorns, tore him 
into a thousand pieces. ‘Towards evening he made his appearance in the city 
streets, but of the murderer of his master remained only a few hideous fragments. 

The baron’s castle was demolished by order of the count; the widow’s debt 
was paid; and a mass was ordered to be said for a hundred years after for the 
repose of Ulryck’s soul. 

Baudouin took the “little horse”? into his stables; but the exertions of the 
day had overpowered it, and the next day it was found dead. 

















THE DUTIES OF MAN. 


Translated from the French of Silvio Pellico. 


From a manuscript translation of this excellent work, which has been left at our 
disposal, we take pleasure in inserting the following chapters. The work was 
addressed to the youth of France, but its salutary lessons are equally applicable to 
the youth of this country. Its publication would do much good, and is an enterprise 
worthy of the attention of some of our Catholic publishers: 


THE LOVE OF TRUTH. 


Our first duty is to love truth, and to have faith init. Truth is God. To 
love God, and to love truth, are one and the same thing. 

Strengthen yourself, oh! my friend, in seeking truth, in not allowing yourself 
to be dazzled by the false eloquence of those bitter and rabid sophists, who labor 
to propagate discouraging doubts upon all things. 

Reason is useless, and also injurious, when turned to combatting truth, to dis- 
crediting it, to sustaining ignoble suppositions ; when deducing desperate con- 
sequences from the evils dispersed through life, it denies that life is a blessing ; 
when, enumerating various apparent disorders of the universe, it refuses to recog- 
nize in them an order; when, struck by the palpability and the death of bodies, 
it abhors to believe in a being all spiritual and not mortal; when it terms the 
distinction between vice and virtue a mere chimera; when it desires to consider 
man a wild beast, and nothing divine. 


Were men and nature such abominable and vile things, why lose time in 
philosophizing? We should destroy ourselves; reason could not counsel 
otherwise. 


Since conscience (save in the conception of a few weak minds) prompts us 
to live; since the chief object of our lives should be to search after and yearn 
for good in all its phases; since we feel that the welfare of man is, not to lower 
and confound himself with the worms of the earth, but to ennoble and raise him- 
self to God; it is clear that there is no other sane use for reason, save that 
which gives man a high idea of his possible dignity, and which spurs him to 
attain it. 

This being acknowledged, let us resolutely throw aside all skepticism, all 
cynicism, all degrading philosophy; let us enforce upon ourselves the belief of 
truth, of the beautiful, and of the good. To believe, is to have the desire of 
believing, and of sincerely loving truth. 

This love alone can give energy to the soul; he who takes pleasure in lan- 
guishing in doubt, enervates it. 

To faith in all right principles, add the resolution of being yourself the expres- 
sion of truth in all your words and deeds. 

Man’s conscience has no repose but in truth. He who lies, even should he 
not be detected, has in himself the punishment; he feels he betrays a trust and 
degrades himself. 

There is no other way of avoiding the vile habit of lying, but in resolving 
never to tell a falsehood—should we make an exception to this rule, there will 
be no reason why we should not make two, not make fifty, in fact not do so 
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endlessly. And thus it is, that many step by step, become horribly inclined to 
dissimulate, to exaggerate, and even to calumniate, 

The most corrupt times are those when lying is most common—then there is 
a general diffidence, a distrust even between father and son; there is an intem- 
perate multiplication of protestations, of oaths, and of perfidy; there is in the 
diversity of opinions, political, religious, and even literary, a continual stimula- 
tion to invent actions and defaming intentions against the opposite party ; there 
is the persuasion that it is permitted to retaliate upon your adversaries, to per- 
vert and villify them in return, in whatever way they may have themselves 
manifested hostility to you; there is also the folly of seeking testimony against 
others, and employing ourselves in sustaining, magnifying, and feigning to 
believe admissable, persons whose giddiness and falsity are manifest. 

Those who have not a simplicity of nature, esteem doubtfully the hearts of 
of others—should one of whom they dislike speak, they pretend that all he 
says, tends to evil; should he pray, or be charitable, they thank heaven they 
are not like him—a hypocrite. 

You, though born in an age in which lying and excessive mistrust are so 
common, keep yourself equally pure of these vices; be generously disposed to 
believe in the truth of others, and should they not believe you, be not angry ; 
suffice that it is evident 


“To the eyes of Him who sees all things.” 


RELIGION. 


Having admitted that man is more than the brute, that he possesses some- 
thing divine, we should highly esteem all sentiments that tend to ennoble him; 
and as it is evident that no sentiment ennobles him more than to aspire, notwith- 
standing his defects, to perfection, to happiness, to God, then must we acknow- 
ledge the excellence of religion and cultivate it. 

Fear not the deceivers, and mockers, who will dare to eall you a hypocrite, 
because you are religious. Virtue can not be possessed, nor high duties fulfilled 
without strength of mind, and in being pious, we should not be pusillanimous.. 
Still less should we fear to be associated, as Christians, with the many vulgar 
minds, but little apt to understand the sublimity of religion—for it is false that 
religion is a vulgarity, because the vulgar also can, and should be pious. Are 
not the ignorant obliged to be honest; will on this account the cultivated man 
blush to be so? 

Your studies and your reason teach you that there is no religion so pure as 
Christianity, none so free of errors, more resplendent in sanctity, more mani- 
festing the divine character. There is no other which has so imparted to the 
advance and generalization of civilization, to the abolishment and mitigation of 
slavery, none other which has caused all mortals to feel their brotherhood before 
God, their brotherhood with God himself. 

Reflect over this, and particularly over the solidity of its historical proofs; 
they are such as will govern all apathetic examinations. 

In order then to be superior to all the arguments of sophistry, join to the 
examination, the recollection of the great number of wise men who have looked 
upon them as perfect, even from the powerful thinkers of our times to that of 
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Dante, to that of St. Thomas, to that of St. Augustine, to that of the first fath- 
ers of the church. 

All nations offer to you illustrious names which the incredulous dare not scorn. 

The celebrated Bacon, so much praised by the empiric school, far from being 
incredulous like his most exalted penegyrists, always professed to be a Christian. 
Grozio was a Christian, although he erred in some things, and he wrote a trea- 
tise on the Truth of Religion. Leibnitz was one of the most ardent supporters 
of Christianity. Newton was not ashamed to compose a treatise on the Har- 
mony of the Evangel. Locke wrote a discourse on Christianity. Volta was 
a great philosopher and a man of vast culture, and was during his whole life a 
most virtuous Catholic. Such minds, and many others, certainly go to testify, 
that Christianity is in perfect harmony with science; with that science which 
is multiple in its condition, and its researches, not restrained, nor perverted by 
the self-sufficiency of the mockers and of the irreligious. 


THE LOVE OF HOME. 


All affections that link men to each other, and lead them to virtue, are noble. 
The Cinic, who has so many sophisms against all generous sentiments, prides 
himself in being a philanthropist, in order to depress the love of home. 

He says: “ My country is the world; the little canton that gave me birth has 
no right to my preference, since it can not surpass in value many other earths, 
where we are equally, if not better off; the love of home is nothing else than a 
species of selfishness put in common by a group of men, to authorize them- 
selves to hate the rest of humanity.” 

My friend, be not the dupe of this vile philosophy. Its character is to debase 
man, to deny his virtues, to call all that tends to make him sublime, illusions, 
folly or perversity. To agglomerate magnificent words in blame of whatever 
has an estimable tendency, of whatever lightens social welfare, is an easy but 
contemptible art. 

Cinicism retains man in the mire: true philosophy is that which pants to 
draw him out of it; it is holy, and honors the love of home. 

We certainly can, in speaking of the world, call it our country. All people 
are fractions of a large family, which on account of its vast extention can not 
be governed by one regency, although having God for supreme Lord. In con- 
sidering creatures of our kind as one family, it makes us benevolent to humanity 
in general—but such views do not destroy others equally just. 

It is also a fact that humanity is divided into populations—each people being 
that association of men whose religion, laws, customs, identity of language, of 
origin, of complaints, of hopes, or if not all, at least the greater part of these 
elements, unite in particular sympathy. To term this sympathy and harmony 
of interests existing among the members of a people, common selfishness, would 
be the same thing as if the mania for satirizing wished to debase paternal and 
filial love, by coloring it as a conspiracy between fathers and their children. 

Let us always recollect that virtue has many phases; that of virtuous senti- 
ments there are none but should be cultivated. The love of humanity is esti- 
mable, but it should not exclude the love of home; the love of home is also 
estimable, but should not forbid the love of humanity. 
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Shame on the vile soul that does not applaud the multiplicity of aspects and 
motives that prompt among men the sacred instinct of brotherhood, and the 
exchange of honor, assistance and generosity ! 

Two European travellers will meet in some part of the world; one of them 


born in Turin, the other in London. They are Europeans; this similarity of 


names constitutes a certain link of love, a certain, I would almost say, patriot- 
ism, and also a laudable solicitude to be serviceable to each other. 

Again in another place there are persons, who understand each other with 
difficulty ; not habitually speaking the same language. You would doubt, that 
there could be patriotism among them? ‘You are mistaken—they are Swiss, 
one of them from the Italian canton, one from the French, and the other from 
the German. The identity of the political union that protects them, supplies 
the need of a common language, makes them love each other, and contribute 
with generous sacrifices to the good of a country, which is not a nation. 

See in Italy, or in Germany, another spectacle; men living under different 
laws, and thus become a different people, obliged at times to war against each 
other. But they speak, or at least write the same language; they honor the 
same ancestors, glory in the same literature; have the same tastes, a mutual 
need of friendship, of indulgence, and comfort. These motives cause them to 
be among themselves more pious, more animated in general nobleness. 

The love of home, whether applied to an extensive or small country, is always 
a noble sentiment. There is no part of a nation but has its own glories; princes 
who gave them relative power, more or less considerable ; memorable historical 
facts; good institutions ; important cities; honorable promptings governing the 
inclinations; men illustrious for courage, in politics, in the arts and sciences. 
There are also other reasons for loving with predilection our native province, 
our native city, our native borough. 

But beware that the love of home, in its most ample, as well as most limited 
circles, does not consist in the vain pride of being born in this or that particular 
spot, and there hatching hatred against other cities, other provinces, and other 
nations. The illiberal, envious, and cruel patriotism, instead of being a virtue, 
becomes a vice. 

THE CHOICE OF PROFESSION. 


The choice of a profession is of the utmost importance. Our fathers said, to 
do it well, we should invoke the inspiration of God. 1 doubt if we could advise 
“otherwise in our days. So reflect seriously and religiously over your presumed 
future among men, and pray. 

You will hear in your heart the divine voice prompting you, not only during 
a day, but during entire weeks and months, and always with greater power of 
persuasion. ‘ This is the state you should chvose!’’—obey it with a courage- 
ous and firm will. Enter that career and you will succeed, but you must arm 
yourself with the virtues it demands. 

By means of such virtues, all professions are excellent for those inclined to 
them. Priesthood that frightens persons who embrace it with fickleness and a 
heart greedy for pleasures, is a delight and dignity to the reserved and pious 
man; this same monastic life, which is considered by some as intolerable, by 
others as injurious, is delightful and decorous to the religious philosopher, who 
does not believe himself useless to society, when exercising his charity in favor 
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of a few other monks and neighboring poor agriculturists. The toga, which to 
many is an enormous weight, on account of the cares it exacts, is agreeable to 
the man in whom prevails the zeal to defend with judgment the rights of his 
fellows. The noble profession of arms has a glorious charm for him who burns 
with courage, and feels there is nothing so honorable as to expose one’s life for 
the country’s sake. 

Admirable thing! all professions from the highest to that of the most humble 
artisan, have their favors and a true dignity. It suffices that there is a desire to 
nourish the virtues which are due to every state. Only because few persons 
nourish them, that so many curse the condition they have embraced. 

When you have prudently chosen a career, avoid imitating those eternal 
bewailers. Allow not yourself to be agitated by vain repentance, and the desire 
to change. Every life has its thorn—continue steadily in the one you have 
selected, to step back is a weakness. Perseverance is always laudable, except 
when in error—only he who persists in his undertaking, can expect to become 
renowned. 
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ODE BY DR. PISE, 


Delivered at the Semi-Centennial celebration of Mount St. Mary's College, 
October 6th, 1858. 


In Memory or Jonn Dvupois AND $10 G. Brure, irs Founpers. 


Not in the accustomed way 

Do we gather here to-day, 

In these sacred mountain glades, 
Beneath those hospitable shades. 

At the President’s kind call, 

We have hastened, one and all, 

To this unwonted festival. 

True to our Alma Mater dear, 
Dutifully we appear 

In her ancient halls once more; 
And round her altars, where of yore 
Our childhood worshipped, we now feel 
A fresh delight again to kneel. 
Muse, who lovest to abide 

On the woody mountain side, 

Near the fount’s perennial spring, 
Whose waters ever murmuring, 
Leap with more than crystal waves 
From their cool sequestered caves— 
Thou who did’st my youthful lyre 
With fervid inspiration fire, 
Breathe into my breast again, 
While I sing the honored twain— 
Founders of these hallowed seats, 
The arts’ and letters’ calm retreats, 
Whose memories, forever blest, 
Live embalmed in every breast. 


The great and good can never die; 
*Tis true they pass from mortal eye, 
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Stricken by men’s common doom; 
But their fame survives the tomb, 
Their lives with noble deeds abound, 
For magnanimity renowned, 

By want and hardships uncontrolled, 
Dear alike to young and old. 

Our love for them shall never cease, 
Nor with the lapse of years decrease ; 
Nor shall their image, bronze-like, traced 
Upon our hearts, be e’er erased. 

Yes, still those Godlike men survive, 
Their forms in every object live; 
Their well known voices we hear 

In every breeze that funs the air. 


After the flight of many years, 

How sweet, forgetful of all cares, 

In our mother’s arms to rest, 

And renew our childhood blest; 
Sweet to retrace this varied scene! 
Yon smiling vale, and meadows green, 
Irriguous field, and tree-crowned hills, 
And far meand’ring mountain rills. 
Blest solitude, haunts of repose, 
Which for us our fathers choose, 
Whose all-conquering vigor cleared 
The forest wild, and dwellings reared. 
The cradle of that structure grand 
Here see, whose glory fills the land! 
Behold our Alma Mater dear, 
Destined a noble race to bear. 

From this rude origin a young 

And hardy progeny have sprung, 

A source of blessings flowing down 
On future ages through our own. 


Be their names forever praised, 

Who these seats of learning raised; 
Though rude and small at first they were, 
Now their spacious walls they rear. 
Such men no monument, indeed, 

Of bronze or sculptured marble need, 
Their virtues rare, their actions grand, 
Their proudest monument shall stand; 
Yet that posterity may learn 

By what varied claims they earn 

A lasting fame which ne’er shall die, 
But Time’s destructive power defy. 
Under auspices divine, 

A commemorative shrine 

Is founded, which shall stand secure 
Long as the mountain cliffs endure, 
Which forever shall proclaim 

Their praises and immortal name. 


Hither, each returning year, 
A countless offspring shall repair, 
And bending suppliantly before 

The votive altars, shall adore. 

Here, by their father’s memory fixed, 
Each generous son shall be inspired 
To emulate their deeds sublime, 
Stamped on the register of time. 
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MAXIMS FOR THE MARRIED. 
CODE OF INSTRUCTION FOR LADIES. 


1. Let every wife be persuaded that there are two ways of governing a 
family; the first is by the expression of that which will belong to force; the 
second to the power of mildness, to which every strength will yield. One is 
the power of a husband; a wife should never employ any other arms than 
gentleness. When a woman accustoms herself to say, she will, she deserves 
to lose her empire. 

2. Avoid contradicting your husband. When we smell of a rose, it is to 
imbibe the sweets of its odor; we likewise look for everything that is amiable in 
woman. Whoever is often contradicted feels insensibly an aversion for the 
person who contradicts, which gains strength by time; and, whatever be her 
good qualities, is not easily destroyed. 

3. Occupy yourself only with household affairs ; wait till your husband con- 
fides to you those of higher importance, and do not give your advice till he 
asks it. 

4. Never take upon yourself to be a censor of your husband’s morals, and 
do not read lectures to him. Let your preaching be a good example, and prae- 
tice virtue yourself to make him in love with it. 

5. Command his attention by being always attentive to him; never exact 
any thing and you will obtain much; appear always flattered by the little he 
does for you, which will excite him to perform more. 

6. All men are vain; never wound this vanity, not even in the most trifling 
instances. A wife may have more sense than her husband, but she should 
never seem to know it. 

7. When a man gives wrong council, never make him feel that he has done 
so; but lead him on by degrees to what is rational, with mildness and gentle- 
ness; when he is convinced, leave him to the merit of having found out what 
is just and reasonable. 

8. When a husband is out of temper, behave obligingly to him; if he is 
abusive, never retort; and never prevail over him to humble him. 

9. Choose well your friends, have but a few, and be careful of following 
their advice in all matters. 

10. Cherish neatness without luxury, and pleasure without excess; dress 
with taste, and particularly with modesty; vary the fashions of your dress, 
especially in regard to colors. It gives a change to the ideas, and recalls 
pleasing recollections. Such things may appear trifling, but they are of more 
importance than is imagined. 

11. Never be curious to pry into your husband’s concerns, but obtain his 
confidence at all times, by that which you repose in him. Always preserve 
order and economy; avoid being out of temper, and be careful never to scold; 
by these means he will find his own house pleasanter than any other. 

12. Seem always to obtain information from him, especially before company, 
though you may pass yourself fora simpleton. Never forget that a wife owes 
all her importance to that of her husband. Leave him entirely master of his 
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Own actions to go and come whenever he thinks fit. A wife ought to make 
her company amiable to her husband, that he will not be able to exist without 
it, then he will not seek for pleasure abroad if she do not partake of it with 
him. 

CODE OF INSTRUCTION FOR GENTLEMEN. 


1. There are two ways of governing a family; the first by force, the other by 
mild and vigilant authority; the first is brutal, and you certainly lose your hap- 
piness in adopting it; the second will occasion you to be respected, and your 
directions to be observed. A husband deserves to lose his empire altogether, by 
making an attempt to force it by violence. 

2. Never contradict your wife; you never did so before marriage, and do not 
begin it now. There is something so harsh about contradiction in a man that 
it always generates an unkindly feeling. It prevents that confidence which 
ought to exist between married persons; and confidence destroyed, we cannot 
hope for much good afterwards. 

3. You cannot possibly have a better or trustier confident than your wife. 
She will always advise for the best, and very safely too. Trust her wholly. 

4. Be strictly moral in your conduct; how can you pretend to be guide to 
your house if you are not? Consider what you would think if your wife 
would become immoral in her conduct. 

5. Be as attentive in reason after marriage as you were in courtship. Atten- 
tion to your wife is respect to yourself; it is her due, and shows clearly that 
you do not regret your choice. 

6. Pride yourself only on those qualities which a man ought to possess, and 
give your wife credit for hers. You ought to have a manly understanding, but 
remember that infers no superiority over the lady’s. 

7. When your wife has given you council, which, from your knowledge of 
the world, you judge cannot safely be acted on, do not reproach her, but con- 
vince her by mild reasoning that it is inappropriate. Give her always the merit 
of good intentions. 

8. Should your wife be out of temper, do not see it; there are many little 
vexations you know not of; never speak harshly to her, nor be rude. 

9. Be careful in your choice of friends; you have one that will never desert 
you; cherish her. 

10. Dress well according to your station in society; be neither a sloven nor a 
dandy. Commend your wife’s taste in dress, and you may keep her heart as 
long as you like. Nothing so much secures a lady’s good will as this, and it is 
a very slight sacrifice made at the altar of her vanity. 

11. Never meddle with domestic or household concerns, they are not for a 
man’s care. Be careful in your expenditure, and waste nothing, though you 
must be liberal to the poor. Never swear, nor storm, nor blow up. Let your 
home be the pole star of your affections, and always spend your evenings there. 

12. Always pay attention to your wife in society as well as in private, and 
show yourself fully aware of her good qualities. All your happiness is reposed 
in her. Never show anything like indifference or slight; she will repay your 
kindness by that tenderness of affection which is worth all the world beside. 
Seek no pleasure to which she cannot be made a party. 
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MISCELLANEA. 
SIMUL ET JUCUNDA ET IDONEA DICERE VITA, 
MAXIMS AND REFLECTIONS. 


Mopes oF BurtaL.—Modes and places of burial have an historical signifi- 
cance. The pyre of the Greeks and Romans, the embalming process of the 
Egyptians, the funeral piles of Hindoo superstition, and those bark staging, 
curiously regarded by Mississippi voyagers, where Indian corpses are exposed 
to the elements,—the old cross-road interment of the suicide,—the inhumation 
of the early patriarchs and christians, all symbolize eras and creeds. The 
lying-in-state of the royal defunct; the sable catafalque of the Catholic temples, 
the salutes over the warrior’s grave, the ‘*Day of the dead,” celebrated in 
Southérn Europe, the eulogies in French cemeteries, and the silent prayers of 
the Friends, requiems, processions, emblems, inscriptions, badges and funeral 
garlands, mark faith, nation, rank, and profession at the very gates of the 
sepulchre. Vain is the sceptic’s sneer, useless the utilitarian’s protest; by those 
poor tributes the heart utters its undying regret and its immortal prophesies, 
though ‘“‘mummy has become merchandize,” and to be ‘* but pyramidically extant 
is a fallacy in duration ;” for, as the same religious philosopher of Norwich de- 
clared, ‘‘It is the heaviest stone that melancholy can throw at a man, to tell 
him that he is at the end of his nature;” and, therefore, in the grim Tuscan’s 
Hell, the souls of those who denied their immortality when in the flesh, are 
shut up through eternity in living tombs. How the idea of a local abode for 
the mortal remains is hallowed in our nature is realized in the pathos which 
closes the noble and sacred life of the Hebrew law-giver: ‘‘And he buried him 
in the valley of the land of Moab, over against Beth-poer ; but no man knoweth 
of his sepulchre until this day.”—H. T. Tuckerman. 


ANCIENT SuBSTITUTES FoR Paper.—A curious correspondence has taken 
place between M. Egger, a member of the Institute of France, and M. Firmin 
Didot, the printer and publisher, on Ancient Substitutes for Paper. M. Rhizo 
Rhangabe, now Minister of Foreign Affairs in Greece, published, some time 
since, a copy of the remaining portions of an inscription detailing the expenses 
incurred by the Athenians in the construction of the Erectheion, in the year 
before Christ 407. M. Egger drew the attention of M. Didot, by letter, to two 
of the items published by M. Rhangabe, in which the cost of two tablets for 
writing the accounts on is given at one drachma (nearly 9d.) each, and the price 
of two leaves of paper for copies at one drachma and two oboli (or nearly 1s). 
M. Egger states, that these accounts were drawn up on wooden tablets coated 
with white wax, like those used for the annals of the Roman Pontiffs, and called 
albums, from their color. The paper he conceives to have been formed of leaves 
of the papyrus, and not of the skins of animals, used in Asia for the purpose 
(as stated by Herodotus), nor of parchment—charta Pergamena, so called from 
Pergamus in Mysia. M. Egger assumes that wax tablets were used in place of 
paper on account of their costing less money, though at the present time they 
would, of course, be by far the dearer material of the two. <A family, consist- 
ing of four adults, could, it is stated, live in Athens on a sum equivalent to 201. 
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a year,—and, starting from these data, M. Egger infers that the cost of the wax 
tablets must, according to the present value of money, have been about 8s., and 
that of a leaf of papyrus nearly 4s.;—and he writes to M. Didot to inquire 
whether the papyrus which fetched so exorbitant a price relatively had any 
qualities to compensate for its dearness. In reply, M. Didot says, that the price 
paid at the period alluded to for a leaf of papyrus corresponds exactly with that 
of a sheet of vellum at the present day. He agrees with M. Egger, that the 
paper referred to was the papyrus leaf—then an important article of commerce 
with the Egyptians. The Greeks culled it biblos, and the paper made from it 
chartis, whence the Latin charta; the prepared skins used by the Persians were 
called dipteri or derris. When the Ptolemys, out of mere literary jealousy, 
stopped the export of papyrus, in order to deprive Eunenes and Attalus (the 
kings of Pergamus), of the materials for forming books, the latter, whose col- 
lection of books already vied with the Library of Alexandria, caused great 
attention to be paid to the manufacture of skins,—these were called Pergaminon 
and bembram, whence membrana. The high price of papyrus had_ of course, a 
great effect upon the cost of books. Plato is said to have paid 100 minx (equal 
to about 360/.) for the three treatises written by Philolaus, the Pythagorean 
philosopher,—and Aristotle paid three talents (equal to nearly 650.) for a few 
volumes which had belonged to Speusippus, a deciple of Plato. As the papyrus 
was of a spongy texture, and the ink ran into it and made the writing difficult 
to read, the ancients had a plan of sticking two leaves together crosswise as 
regards the fibres. This, however, only produced a partial cure, and experi- 
ments were made in applying a coating of size to fill up the pores. A man 
named Philtotecis at length invented a paste of starch and vinegar, which was 
looked upon as so important a discovery that the Athenians erected a statue in 
his honor. It is stated as a remarkable fact that, although the papyrus plant 
was used so extensively by the Egyptians, who constructed boats and covered 
houses with the stems, made sails from the bark, fuel of the roots, and clothing 
and ropes from the fibres, not a single specimen of the plant is now to be found 
in that country. M. de Saulcy states, however, that it may be found in great 
abundance on the banks of a rivulet in Judza, between Jaffa and Kaisarich. 
When the Arabs began to make paper from the cotton, called charta Damascena, 
from the original place of manufacture, papyrus began to decline in value,— 
still the competition between the two articles was maintained with vigor until 
the application of waste flax and hemp to the making of paper was discovered, 
in the twelfth century. The last named materials were, however, themselves 
doomed to be superseded by the application of rags to the manufacture of 
paper.—Atheneum. 

THe Progress oF Lire.—Men rejoice when the sun has risen; they rejoice 
also when the sun goes down; while they are unconscious of the decay ef their 
own lives. Men rejoice on seeing the face of a new season, as at the arrival of 
one greatly desired. Nevertheless the revolution of one season is the decay of 
man. Fragments of driftwood meeting in the wide ocean continue together a 
little space; thus parents, wives, children, friends and riches, remain with us 
a short time, then separate—the separation is inevitable. No mortal can escape 
the common lot; he who mourns for departed relatives, has no power to cause 
them to return. One standing on the road would readily say to a number of 
persons passing by, “I will follow you;’’ why then should a person grieve 
when journeying the same road which has been assuredly traveled by all our 
forefathers. Life resembles a cataract running down with irresistible im- 
petuosity. Knowing that the end of life is death, every right minded man 
ought. to pursue that which is connected with happiness and ultimate bliss.— 
Dublin University Magazine. 
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Gtoves.—The practice of giving gloves at the funerals of relations is derived 
from very high antiquity. Pope Leo I. granted permission to bishops and 
abbots to wear. gloves at funerals, and on certain other solemn occasions. It 
was customary to bury royal personages, and the higher orders of the clergy, 
and the military, with gloves on. On opening the tombs of bishops and abbots, 
gloves have been generally found on the hands‘and in the coffins. Ancient 
authors have described the kinds of gloves to be used by bishops, which, how- 
ever, would be dry reading if quoted here. Kings were formerly buried with 
gloves on their hands; and it is mentioned as a remarkable circumstance that no 
gloves were found upon the hands of King Edward I., who was buried in the 
year 1307. There is a monument of Philip I., of France, still in existence, in 
which he is represented in a recumbent posture, holding a glove in his hand. 
This king died A.D. 1108. In Canterbury Cathedral, the gloves of Edward the 
Black Prince are suspended over his tomb. In the old church at Glastonbury, 
within a few years, the gloves of Sir Giles Hungerford, who fell in the French 

vars, were hung up with his helmet and spurs. As honor attached itself to 
him who presented or received a glove on certain occasions, so it was a mark 
of great degradation to be deprived of it. The Earl of Carlisle, in the reign 
of Edward I1., was impeached and condemned todie as a traitor. Among 
other circumstances attending his degradation, his spurs were cut off with a 
hatchet, and his gloves were taken off. To be struck with the glove was the 
greatest possible insult, and usually a prelude to fatal violence. 


SrarvaTion Pornt.—If we cannot with any precision say how long starvation 
will be effecting its fatal end, we can say how much waste is fatal. From the 
celebrated experiments of Chossat on inanition it appears that death arrives 
whenever the waste reaches an average proportion of 0. 4. That is to say, 
supposing an animal to weigh 100Ib., it will succumb when its weight is reduced 
to 601b. Death may of course ensue before that point is reached, but not be 
prolonged after it. The average loss which can be sustained is 40 per cent.; 
sometimes the loss is greater, especially if the animal be very fat; thus, in the 
transaction of the Linnean Society a case is reported of a fat pig which was 
buried under 30 feet of Chalk for 160 days; his weight fell in that period no less 
than 75 per cent. Curiously enough, as an illustration of what was just said 
respecting time not being and index, fishes and reptiles were found by Chossat 
to perish at precisely the same limit of weight as warm-blooded animals, but they 
required a period three-and-twenty times as long to do it in; thus, if the experi- 
ment be performed of starving a bird and a frog during the warm weather, 
although both will perish when their loss of weight reaches 40 per cent., the one 
will not survive a week, the other will survive three-and-twenty weeks. 


Poetic Gem. 


Better trust all, and be deceived, 
And weep that trust, and that deceiving, 
Than doubt one heart that if believed 
Had blest one’s life with true believing. 


O, in this mocking world too fast 

The doubting fiend o’ertakes our youth! 
Better be cheated to the last, 

Than lose the blessed hope of truth! 
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GLEANINGS FROM HISTORY. 


Tue Earty History or THE City or WasHiInaton.—The National Intel- 
ligencer, a few days ago, had a lengthy and interesting article giving reminis- 
cences of Washington City, in which its venerable chief editor has so long 
resided, and contrasting its present condition with what it was when it became 
the seat of the General Government, and showing the very different circum- 
stances under which the Congress of 1800 formed themselves when placed under 
the legal necessity of coming together in an unbuilt city. 

It was not until the year 1800, that the Government was actually transferred 
from Philadelphia, though ten years previous the City of Washington (then 
containing scarcely 500 inhabitants, most of the houses being mere cabins 
erected for the temporary accommodation of laborers) had been, by statute, 
designated as the seat of Government. Mr. Oliver Wolcott was Secretary of 
the Treasury in 1800. On the 4th of July he addressed a letter to Mrs. Wolcott, 
in which he describes his first impressions of the city, and says: 

‘“‘T have made every exertion to secure good lodgings near the office, but shall 
be compelled to take them at the distance of more than halfa mile. There are, 
in fact, but few houses at any one place, and most of them small miserable huts, 
which present an awful contrast to the public buildings. The people are poor, 
and, as far as I can judge, they live like fishes, by eating each other. All the 
ground for several miles around the city being, in the opinion of the people, 
too valuable to be cultivated, remains unfenced. There are but few enclosures, 
even for gardens, and those are in bad order. You may look in almost any 
direction, over an extent of ground nearly as large as the City of New York, 
without seeing a fence or any object except brick-kilns and temporary huts for 
laborers. * * * * Greenleaf’s Point presents the appearance of a con- 
siderable town which had been destroyed by some unusual calamity. There are 
(at Greenleaf’s Point) fifty or sixty spacious houses, five or six of which are 
occupied by negroes and vagrants, and a few more by decent working people; 
but there are no fences, gardens, nor the least appearance of business. This 
place is about a mile and a half south of the Capitol.” 

President Adams (the elder) arrived in Washington with his family Novem- 
ber of the same year. On the 25th of that month, Mrs. Adams wrote a letter 
to her daughter, Mrs. Smith, in which she thus speaks of the President’s 
house : 

‘*The house is made habitable, but there is not a single apartment finished, 
and all within side, exeept the plastering, has been done since B. came. We 
have not the least fence, yard or convenience without, and the great unfinished 
audience-room I make a drying-room of, to hang up the clothes in.” 

An old friend, who was familiar with the city as far back as 1800, and for 
many years before, informs the editors that the Pennsylvania avenue, between 
the Capitol and the President’s House, was at that time a perfect quagmire. He 
states that he has seen Mrs. Adam’s carriage, with four horses in it, floundering 
for hours in the difficult attempt to make way through the deep viscous mud of 
this road. Pedestrains had no such difficulty to encounter; for, even before 
the arrival of Congress, a path had been constructed on the south side of the 
avenue of rough stones, raised about three feet above the mud, and made just 
wide enough for two persons to pass each other. Along this footway, President 
Adams was to be seen every fair day taking his solitary walk, and courteously 
saluting every person he met, gentle or simple. 
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Among those whom Mr. Walcott called ‘‘decent looking people,” then resid- 
ing on Greenleaf’s Point, was William Cranch, a near relative of President 
Adams, and one of the several judges appointed at the close of the session, and 
the only one, we believe, who still holds that appointment, at the end of fifty- 
three years. He had been a resident of the ‘future city” some years before 
that period, and had acquired a respect and esteem which passing years have 
served to increase and confirm. Dr. Frederick May; the father of the late 
, from Maryland, resided at that time in one of a 
handsome row of brick houses known as ‘* The Twenty Buildings,” situated at 
some distance below the hill south of the capitol. The whole row was, not many 


representative in Congress 


” 


years afterwards, destroyed by fire. 

The Intelligencer, referring to the fact mentioned by Weld, the English tra- 
veller, who in 1800 passed through Washington, that it had previously borne 
the name of Rome, and to the statement of Moore, the poet, that the little stream 
that runs through the city, was styled the Tiber, says the original grantor 
named the location ‘* Rome,’ and also styled the stream the ‘ Tiber,” long 
anterior to the first dream of allotting the ground for the seat of the Federal 
Government. The name of the place was subsequently changed to the greater 
one of Washington. The Tiber was left as originally named. 

A “‘worm fence,” the Intelligencer also informs us, enclosed the Capitol at 
the time of Moore’s visit, and several years thereafter. The city post office, at 
about 1800, was in a small wooden structure of one story, consisting of a single 
room, about ten by twelve feet, on the southwest corner of the square opposite 
the eastern enclosure. To accommodate the citizens, the greater part of whom 
lived from one to three miles from the post office, a penny-post was employed, 
who performed the duty on horseback, and such was frequently the miry state 
of the street or roads, that he was sometimes two days in accomplishing the task. 
He made money enough by his office, however, to build several good houses, 
which are still standing as monuments to his industry and economy. It appears 
that in 1800 the population of Washington was only 3,210. For the first thirty 
years, since that period, the increase was only 15,621, or a fraction more than 
520 souls per annum. In the next ten years the rate of increase was a fraction 
less than 567 per annum. From 1840 to 1850, the increase, in round numbers 
was 15,500, or at the average rate of 1,550 per annum, and in the last three years 
the increase has been 13,000, or at the rate of 4,333 and a fraction per annum. 
Taking the last thirteen years together, the increase has been 28,500, or at the 
average rate of 2,192 and a fraction. So that the increase of the last thirteen 
years amounts to more than the whole increase of the first forty years. The 
total population is now estimated at 53,000. The rapid increase in the last few 
years is ascribed to the fact that it is now settled that Washington is to be 
the permanent seat of the National Government. In conclusion the Intelligencer 
says: 

‘The liberality of Congress in the expenditure of money for its improvement 
has given an impulse to the enterprise of our moneyed citizens; and streets that 
ten years ago had scarcely houses enough upon them to mark their locality are 
now thickly-settled places of business. A new and more taseful style of archi- 
tecture has taken the place of the uncouth and inconvenient models of earlier 
times. The number of large and splendid buildings which have been erected as 
hotels, refectories, and private mansions,, within the last three or four years, 
has entirely changed the face of the city, and given it an appearance more worthy 
of its name and more indicative of future grandeur.” 
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Tur REMAINS oF CoLtuMpus.—The history of the discoverer of America must 
be profoundly interesting to all the human race—but particularly so to all the 
Roman Catholics who are inhabitants of this vast continent. We tread this soil 
with more firmness when we remember that it was one of our own body, the 
almost heaven-inspired ‘‘Christoval Colon,’’ who first discovered and planted 
the cross—the emblem of our religion—on American ground, but which ought 
to be called ‘“‘ Columbian.” We give the following from a traveller who had 
the privilege of standing before his mortal remains in the Cathedral of Havana: 

“« We have seen the cathedral here, which is extremely interesting, from being 
the burial place of Columbus. It is not as magnificent as the Cathedral of 
Mexico, but it is a noble building. On the right side of the grand altar is an 
urn, containing those precious ashes; it is inclosed in the wall. A fine basso- 
relievo is placed before it, of that mighty discoverer. This bust is the size of 
life, and under is read the following inscription: ‘‘ Here are the remains and 
image of the great Columbus. This monument has been erected by our nation 
to his memory.” There is a small, but very interesting and beautiful painting, 
opposite to the tomb, which is said to represent the celebration of high Mass 
previous to the departure of Columbus from the shores of Spain, on his first 
adventurous and momentous expedition in his humble ‘‘caraval.’’ Columbus 
has not had as much rest even in his grave, as falls to the lot of most mortals ; for 
his relics have been moved from tomb totomb. He died in Valladolid, in Spain, 
in the year 1507, and a tomb was there erected to his memory, and inscribed 
thus :—‘‘ To Castile a new world has been left by Colon.” In Spanish he is 
called ‘‘Cristoval Colon.” The place in which the body was deposited was the 
Convent of San Francisco, in Valladolid, and the funeral ceremonies were cele- 
brated with great pomp in the parochial church of Santa Maria de la Antigua; 
but in 1513, his remains were removed to the Convent of Las Cuevas, of the 
Carthusians of Seville, and they were deposited in the chapel of Santo Christo. 
It was in the year 1636 they were transported to Hispaniola, and they were there 
inhumed near the grand altar of the Cathedral of the capital city of San 
Domingo; but they were not destined to repose there in uninterrupted peace. 
After Hispaniola was ceded to France in 1795, the Spanish government come to 
the resolution of carrying off the venerable relics to the island of Cuba; nor can 
one feel surprise at such a determination, when reflecting on all that Spain owed 
and still owes, to that wonderful man. They may feel proud of these previous 
relics, connected (as Washington Irving says) with the most glorious epoch of 
Spanish history. 

“‘The reception of the body at Havana,’ 
There was a splendid procession of boats to conduct it from the ship to the shore. 
On passing the vessel of war in the harbor, they all paid the honors due to a 
Captain General of the navy. On arriving at the mole, the remains were 
met by the governor of the Island, accompanied by the generals of the military 
staff. They were then conveyed, in the utmost pomp, to the cathedral. Masses 
and the solemn ceremonies of the dead were performed by the bishops, and the 
mortal remains of Columbus were deposited in the wall, on the right side of the 
grand altar, where they still remain.” It is hardly possible, I think, to avoid 
feeling profoundly interested and affected on looking at that spot, that little spot, 
were the ashes of the mighty man repose, who gave the world of the wide far 
West to the East: and to the West, heaven: for he bade the great Star of the 
East, the star of holy religion and blessed Christianity, to shed its glorious rays 
on that benighted and unconscious West.”—Travels of Lady Wortley. 


> says Irving, ‘‘ was equally august. 
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HALF HOURS OF RELAXATION. 


Be not Arraip.—A few miles below Poughkeepsie, N. Y., there now lives, 
and has lived for several years past, a worthy clergyman; a man, however, very 
short in stature. Upon a certain Sunday, about eight years ago, this clergyman 
was invited by the pastor of achurch in that village to fill his pulpit for the day. 
The invitation was accepted, and Sunday morning saw Mr ——— in the pulpit. 
Now it happened that the pulpit was a very high one, and accordingly nearly 
hid the poor little clergyman from view. However, the congregation, out of 
respect, managed to keep their countenances, and, with over pious faces, seemed 
religiously anxious for the text. They were not obliged to wait long, for a nose 
and two little eyes suddenly appeared over the top of the pulpit, and a squeak- 
ing, tremulous voice proclaimed in nasal tones the text. 

‘¢ Be of good cheer; it is I; be not afraid!” A general roar of laughter fol- 
lowed the announcement; the clergyman became confused, and turned all sorts 
of colors. Many, in the general uproar, left the church, and it was a long 
time before the minister was enabled to proceed with the sermon, so abruptly 
broken off. 

Afternoon came, and the little man, standing on a foot stool, had a fair view 
of his audience. The text was announced in due form: 

*‘A little while ye shall see me, and again a little while and ye shall not see me.” 

In the course of his sermon he repeated his text with great earnestness, and, 
stepping back, lost his elevated footing, and disappeared from all his hearers. 
The effect may be more readily imagined than described. 


Curtous RHYMES. 
What is earth, sexton ?—A place to dig graves. 
What is earth, rich man ?—A place to work slaves. 
What is earth, greybeard?—A place to grow old. 
What is earth, miser ?—A place to dig gold. 
What is earth, schoolboy ?—A place for my play. 
What is earth, maiden ?—A place to be gay. 
What is earth, sempstress ?—A place where I weep. 
What is earth, sluggard ?—A good place to sleep. 
What is earth, soldier ?—A good place for battle. 
What is earth, herdsman ?—A place to raise cattle. 
What is earth, widow ?—A place for true sorrow. 
What is earth, tradesman ?—I’ll tell you to-morrow. 
What is earth, sick man ?—’Tis nothing to me. 
What is earth, sailor?—My home is the sea. 
What is earth, statesman ?—A place to win fame. 
What is earth, author ?—I’ll write there my name. 
What is earth, monarch ?—For my realm ’tis given. 
What is earth, Christian ?—The gateway to heaven. 


A cEeRTAIN Irish attorney threatened to prosecute a Dublin printer for insert- 
ing the death of a living person. The menace concluded with the remark, that 
‘‘no printer should publish a death unless informed of the fact by the party 
deceased.”’ 


A CAPITAL way to prevent the smell of cooking in a house: have nothing for 
breakfast, and warm it up for dinner and supper. 
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LeGat AnEcporrs.—Mr. Espinasse was conversing with Erksine and Mr. 
Lamb, when Erksine remarked how much habit and the practice of speaking 
gave a man confidence in addressing the court. ‘I protest I don’t find it so,” 
said Mr. Lamb, “for though I’ve been a good many years at the bar, and have 
had my share of business, I don’t find my confidence increase; indeed, the con- 
trary is rather the case.” ‘* Why,” replied Erksine, ‘it’s nothing wonderful 
that a Lamb should grow sheepish.” 

One night Erksine was coming out of the House of Commons, when he was 
stopped by a member going in, who accosted him. ‘* Who’s up, Erksine?” 
‘¢ Windham,” was the reply. ‘‘ What’s he on?” ‘ His legs.” 

Erksine was colonel of the volunteer corps, called ‘‘ The Law Association.” 
Some one wishing to quiz him, told him that his corps was much inferior to the 
Excise Volunteers, then notoriously the worst in London. ‘So they ought to 
be,” goodhumoredly observed Ersksine, ‘‘ seeing that the excise are all Caesars” 
(seizers. ) 

Dr. Parr and Erksine were fond of bandying compliments amongst each 
other. Parr once told the latter that, if he survived him, he would write his 
epitaph. ‘You are wrong to say that, doctor,” replied Erksine, ‘‘for you hold 
out an inducement to me to commit suicide.” 


SERGEANT CocKLE, who was a rough blustering fellow, got from a witness 
more than he gave. Ina trial of the right of fishery, he asked the witness, ‘‘ dost 
thou love fish?” ‘‘ Aye,” replied the witness, with a grin, ‘but I donna like 
cockle sauce with it.””. The roar of laughter which echoed through the court 
disturbed the learned sergeant. 


THERE is an anecdote something similar to the above related of Sergeant Davy, 
a great lawyer of the last age. A gentleman once appeared in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench to give bail in the sum of £3,000. Sergeant Davy, wanting to 
display his wit, said to him sternly, ‘‘and pray how do you make out that you 
are worth £3,000?” The gentleman stated the particulars of his property up 
to £2,940. ‘*That’s all very good,” said the sergeant, ‘‘but you want £60 more 
to be worth £3,000.” ‘* For that sum,” replied the gentleman, in no ways dis- 
concerted, ‘‘1 have a note of hand of one Mr. Sergeant Davy, and I hope he 
will have the honesty to settle it.” The laughter that this reply excited extended 
to the bench; the sergeant looked abashed, and Lord Mansfield remarked, in 
his usual urbane tone, ‘ well brother Davy, I think we may accept the bail.” 


Dunn1ina, while examining a witness on a trial, asked him if he did not live 
on the very verge of the court. ‘Yes I do,” was the reply. And pray why 
have you selected such a spot for your residence?” In the vain hope of escap- 
ing the rascally impertinence of Dunning,’ was the retort. 


ENGLISHMEN AND DinneErs.—If an earthquake were to engulph England 
to-morrow, they would manage to meet and dine somewhere among the rubbish 
just to celebrate the event.—Douglas Jerrold. The same may be said of our- 
selves, particularly since the Atlantic Telegraph celebration. 

How many young men are carried away by a fine, musical, and charming 
voice—a pretty, light-footed, reeling, ball-room dancer—a lazy, lounging, street- 
yarning flirt—and oily tongued, hollow-hearted, deceptive, piano-pounder, and 


regret their folly when, alas, too late. 


Waar is it you must keep after giving it to another? Your word. 
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1. MeTropoLitaN CaTHoLtic ALMANAC AND Latty’s DIRECTORY FOR THE 

Unirep States, 1859. Baltimore: J. Murphy & Co. 

This work is just out, and is very creditable in appearance. We have not yet 
had time to examine it with the care it seems to merit, but in a cursory glance 
over the neat pages, we notice many things worthy of praise. Its extended lines 
and improved arrangement give a much greater quantity of interesting matter 
without rendering the work more bulky than formerly. 

The Ordo strikes us as very complete, including as it does the dates of the 
deaths of the Saints recorded in the Ecclesiastical Calendar. The arrangement 
of the provinces appears the simplest possible, and the most convenient for refer- 
ence. There are many items of interest in the Summary of Religion in the 
United States, which will most likely attract the attention of the secular as well 
as the religious press. We cheerfully commend the Almanac to the Catholic 
public; and believe it impossible for families to have a more complete annual of 
reference than is here presented. 

We feel it due to our readers, to communicate the following decree from Rome 
published in the Almanac, on page 50: 

‘‘ By a decree of the 8. Cong. of Propaganda, confirmed by His Holiness Pius 
IX, on 25 July, 1858, the prerogative of place is granted to the See of Baltimore, 
so that in councils, assemblies, and meetings of every kind, precedency is given 
to the Archbishop of Baltimore for the time being, and the seat of honor above 
any Archbishops of these Provinces that may be present, without regard to the 


’ 


order of promotion or consecration.’ 

2. A LETTER TO HIS LATE PARISHIONERS. By the Hon. William Towry Law, 
late Vicar of Harborne, near Birmingham, and late Chancellor of Bath and 
Wells; and 

8. REASONS FOR SUBMITTING TO THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. A Farewell Letter to 


the Parishioners of East Farleigh, Kent. By Henry William Wilberforce, 

M.A. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

In the first of these excellent letters, the Hon. Mr. Law lays before his late 
parishioners of Harborne a plain statement of the reasons which led him to for- 
sake the English establishment, and to become a member of the Catholic Church. 
He begins by alluding to the charges generally made against converts to the 
Catholic faith, and then proceeds to controvert the most popular objections raised 
by Protestants to the doctrines and practices of the Catholic Church. He shows 
clearly, that the Protestant principle of taking the bible as the sole rule of faith, 
is a most delusive one, and even discarded in practice by Protestants themselves. 

“*T would,” says he, ‘‘now point out some instances of the practice of Protes- 
tants, in which they as much go beyond, as in the other instances they have been 
proved to fall short of, distinct injunctions contained in the Bible. In those 
which I am about to specify I do not intend to condemn the practices, but merely 
desire to show that Protestants receive from tradition—yes, and from Catholic 
tradition—practices for which they cannot find in the Bible any express or dis- 
tinct sanction. One of these practices a certain sect, very consistently with its 
principles, rejects; but the Church of England adopts all those which I am about 
to mention, and yet with astonishing inconsistency accuses Catholics for adopt- 
ing other practices which happen to be distasteful to her, although received by 
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Catholics through the medium of the self-same tradition. Protestants, however, 
of all denominations, agree in one point. They keep their Christian Sabbath on 
the first day of the week, Sunday. Why? Why? I repeat. Show me a dis- 
tinct command, for I can find none. On the contray, in the Protestant Bible I 
find at ver. 10 of chap. xx of Exodus, these words—‘ The seventh day is the 
Sabbath of the Lord thy God’ and at the next verse, that ‘the Lord re: sted the 
seventh day; wherefore the Lord blessed the Sabbath day, and hallowed it.’ 
This, you all know, is one of the commandments of God. A day is to be kept 
holy, and that day is most distinctly declared to be the seventh day ; whereas all 
Protestants keep holy not the seventh day, but the first day of the week. Show 
me the text in the New Testament with an equally distinct command to altar 
and change the day from the seventh to the first day of the week, and then I 
will own that upon this one point you are true to your professed principles of 
taking the Bible only as your rule and guide; but as you cannot show me such 
a command, or even sanction for the change of day, because none exists, I must 
tell you (howeve r much it may shock and pain you to be told it) that, in chang- 
ing the day from Saturday to Sunday, you have followed obediently in one 
instance, at least, the teaching and practice of the Catholic Church. Your only 
warrant for the change is Catholic tradition. Your sole ground of hope and 
security that by the change you are not violating one of God’s commandments 
is to be found only in the infallibility of the Catholic Church, in the assurance 
that when the Catholic Church changed the day, she could not err, because then, 
as ever, according to the promise of our blessed Lord, she was guided by his 
Holy Spirit into all truth. 

‘Again, I would ask you to point out the text in which infant baptism is 
ane enjoined. No such text can be found, and consequently a sect exists, 
of which there are many members in Harborne, which refuses bs aptis sm to infants, 
and will only administer it to adults. As a Catholic I, of course, condemn the 
denial of baptism to infants, but upon the Bible-only principle. With the aid 
of Catholic tradition, to throw light upon Scripture, I can see how the practice 
of infant baptism may be a lawful deduction from certain texts, but without the 
teaching, tradition, and practice of an infallible Church, the Bible only could 
never set the questiou at rest; in proof of which, I repeat, there are the Bap- 
tists, who, using their own private judgment, and rejecting the tradition of the 
Catholic Church, declare it to be unscriptural, unlawful, and absurd to admin- 
ister a sacrament to an unconscious infant. Is it fair dealing, then, in members 
of the Established Church, and of those other Protestant sects who baptize 
infants, to pretend that they follow the Bible only, when in this instance again 
they follow the tradition of the Catholic Church, and her prac — without being 
able to adduce a single passage from one end to the other of the New Testament 
in which the baptism of infants is either recorded or enjoined? 

‘Allow me to trouble you with one more palpable instance of Protestant 
inconsistency, and inattention to Holy Scripture. In the Acts of the Apostles 
you may read, at the fifteenth chapter, the account of a general council held by 
the Apostles at Jerusalem. At that council a solemn decree was made, and 
immediately promulgated to the Church. And what were its provisions? You 
ought to know them, and strictly obey them; for according to your principles, 
they are binding upon you. You will see that they are called ‘ necessary things,”’ 
so that they cannot be evaded upon the plea so convenient and frequently brought 
forward by Protestants for the neglect of many other things which they don’t 
like—that they are non-essentials. There can, there ought to, be no open ques- 
tion for Protestants here. Among other things enumerated, the council decided 
it to be ‘necessary’ to ‘abstain from blood and from things strangled.’ Do you 
all so abstain, especially at Christmas time, in your neighborhood? If not, how 
do you excuse yourse Ives for your disobedience to a command of the Apostles 
in the Bible? “Catholics are “taught by the Church that those prohibitions to 
abstain from blood and things strangled were temporary, and that there is now 
no necessity for their observance ; but Protestants, upon their Bible-on/y prin- 
ciples, denyi ing as they do the infallibility, and rejecting the teaching and tradi- 
tion of the Catholic Church, must, if they were true to their principles, s, feel that 
these prohibitions are to this hour equally binding upon them as they were upon 
those ‘Gentiles who were turned to God’—converted to Christianity—in the 
first century of the Christian era. When it suits their purpose to accept the 
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Church’s tradition, Protestants are willing enough to do so; but when it is 
inconvenient or unpleasant, the case is altogether changed ; then the inconveni- 
ence is got rid of by the exercise of private judgment, and the Church which 
teaches its necessity is absurd.” 

The second letter, which we believe is presented for the first time to the 
American public, was written under circumstances similar to those which called 
for the publication of Mr. Law’s letter. The learned and distinguished author, 
who. is at present-the able editor of the London Catholic Register, gives among 
others the following reasons why he abandoned his preferments in the English 
Church, and became a simple member of the Catholic household: 

‘*1. Observe, then, in the first place, I know that the Roman Catholic Church 
is the only true Church, because she is the only Church that was set up by God 
Himself. She began 1800 years ago, when our Lord sent out the apostles to 
teach in His name; and she has gone on ever since. But all other churches 
have begun at some time since. For instance, the Established Church is a great 
deal the oldest Protestant body in this country. But the Established Church 
began only 300 years ago, when the Catholic Church had already gone on for 
almost 15590 years; the Church of England is nearly 1550 years younger than 
the Catholic Church. Before that time there was not one Church of England 
man in the world. All the other sects are much younger than the Church of 
England. Now, any plain man may see from this very thing, that neither the 
Church of England, nor the Baptists, nor the Independents, nor the Methodists 
nor any other sect can be the true Church of God; for there were no Church of 
England people, no Baptists, no Independents, no Protestants at all in the world 
400 years ago. All the Protestant sects have been set up by men who, from 
time to time, thought that they could make a new church, better than the old 
Church which had been from the beginning, and more like what they think 
from Scripture the Church ought to be. For this reason, the people who made 


these sects called themselves Reformers. A reformer means a man who changes 
things from worse to better. These men were not content with the old Church, 


which had been from the b« sginning; they said, ‘ We will make a change; we 
will have a new church, which shall be a deal ‘better ;? and, indeed, they tried 
their hands at it. Each one of these reformers wished everybody else to be con- 
tent with his own new Church. As soon as he had made his reformation he 
said, ‘Now we have had quite change enough; let everything stay just as it is 
now. We need no more reformation.’ But other people said, ‘No; why should 
not I make a reformation as well as another? I can make things better than 
they have made them. For this very reason all the chief reformers were always 
fighting with each other, because each man wanted his reformation and not other 
people’ s to be the reformation. And in this way it is that among Protestants 
one new Church and sect keeps springing up after another even to this ve ry day. 
It will always be so in all Protestant bodies. The Church of England man 
reformed the Catholic Church, and the Presbyterian reformed the Church of 
England, und the Independent reformed the Presbyterian, and the Baptist 
reformed the Independent, and the Quaker re formed the Baptist , and now we 
have reformed Quakers, till it seems like enough we shall have pretty near as 
many sects as there are people. But in the middle of all these sects there is one 
old Church, which has gone on for 1850 years—hundreds of years before any of 
them were thought of, = before the men who made them were born. This is 
the Catholic Church. Go back a few hundred years, and all Christians were 
Catholics-: all the new Churches and sects were begun by different men. But 
the Catholic Church was begun by Jesus Christ and His Apostles. This shows 
that it is right, and that they are all wrong. 

‘«The only way in which Protestants try to answer this is by saying, ‘ Well, 
I know the Catholic Church was right at the beginning, when God set it up; 
but when it had lasted a great many years, it was corrupted by little and little. 
Everything in this world is apt to get out of order, and so the Catholic Church 
did too. And this is the reason w vhy it was necessary to set up new churches.’ 
So they say. They would have us believe that a new Church was needed because 
the Catholic Church had got old and out of order, like an old clock or an old 
carriage. This would be well enough, if the Catholic Church had been a work 
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made by men. For all the works of men really do grow old and get out of order, 
and you want new ones in time. But the Catholic Church was not made by 
men, but by God, and it no more wears out than the sky, or the sea, or the ez arth, 
or the sun, which God made also. I pray youtoremember this. It was impos- 
sible that the Catholic Church should wear out, or come to an end, because God 
Himself made her, and has promised in plain words that she never shall. When 
Jesus Christ our Lord was in the world, He said to Peter, ‘Thou art Peter, and 
upon this rock I will build my Church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it.’ (Matt. xvi, 18.) Now it is certain that if the Catholic Church 
became corrupt, and if it was necessary to make a new Church instead of it, then 
the gates of hell have prevailed against it. But Christ promised that this should 
never happen. So that before the Reformers can defend their new Church, they 
must show that the promise of Christ has not been kept, and the devil has pre- 
vailed against the old Church. But I, for my part, will believe Christ, and not 
them. ‘ Let God be true, and every man a liar.’ There are many other texts 
of Scripture of the same sort; for instance, our Lord promised, as we have 
already seen, before He went to heaven, that He would send God the Holy Ghost, 
the Spirit of Truth, to remain forever in the Church (John xiv. 16, 17); and 
He added (xvi. 18), ‘when He, the Spirit of Truth, is come, He shall guide you 
into all truth.’ ‘He shall teach you all things, and bring all things to your 
remembrance, whatsoever I have said unto you.’ (xiv. 26.) ‘He shall abide 
with you forever.’ And because, as I have shown you, when God the Holy 
Ghost came, our Blessed Lord, both as God and as man, came with Him in a 
wonderful manner, He says, ‘I will not leave you, comfortless, J will come unto 
you.’ *Go ye and teach all’ nations, and lo, I am with you always, even unto 
the end of the world. Amen.’ (Matt. xxviii. 19, 20.) ‘Now it is quite certain 
that these texts mean, that God the Holy Spirit, and by Him God the Son, too, 
would come and dwell in the Christian Church, and would see to it that she 
never should decay and come to nothing, as the works of men do; and that she 
never should teach anything else than the truth. Therefore this pretence of the 
Reformers, that the old Church was so much corrupted that they were obliged 
to make new ones instead of it, comes to nothing. When they would defend 
themselves, they begin by contradicting the plain words of Holy Scripture, and 
of our Lord Jesus Christ himself. I say then, over again, the Catholic Church 
is the only true Church, because it is the only Church which has lasted from the 
beginning, from the time of Jesus Christ and the Apostles; and because all 
other Churches and sects have been made by men as time went on. 

«62. The texts 1 have mentioned give another proof. You see they say that 
the true Church never can fall into error, because God the Holy Ghost is in her, 
to lead her into all truth. Now the Catholic Church has always said the same 
thing. She says she is infallible, that means that she cannot possibly teach what 


is false. All other Churches and sects confess that they may full into errors, one 
just as much as another. So we may say the Catholic Church is the only one 
that even so much as pretends to be the true Church which was set up by the 


Lord Jesus Christ. Other bodies have always abused her for saying it is vy Boon 
sible crm should teach what is not true. They call her proud and presumptuous : 
they say, ‘ We know we may teach errors, and why not you too. ?’? You know, 
my Poor "friends, what the answer is—the Catholic Church can never fall into 
error, or teach what is wrong, because God the Holy Ghost has promised to be 
always with her to the end of the world, to teach her all that is true. Itis God 
that must always be right, not man. 

“3. Again, Christ promised that the true Church should be built upon St 
Peter. (St. Matt. xvi. 18.) Now St. Peter was the first of the Bishops of Rome, 
whom we call Popes. He was the first Pope. The Catholic Church now is 
ruled by the successors of St. Peter. No other sect or Church has anything to 
do with St. Peter. How much Scripture says about the authority of the Pope, 
you will see by observing how, in the Gospels, St. Peter is always put above the 
Apostles. I should fill all this paper if I were to copy all the passages out and 
explain them to you. 

‘¢4. The Catholic Church is spread over the whole world. This was one of 
the things promised in the Bible. But all other Churches and sects aye found 
in one country and not in another. For instance, you will never find the Church 
of England, except where the people are English; whereas the Catholic Church 
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is not only at Rome, but all over the world. This is what the word Catholic 
means. It means ‘all over the world.’ And if you went all over the worjd, 
you would find Catholics wherever there are any Christians at all. This w as 
promised to the true Church; and the Roman Catholic Church is the only one 
that can show its fulfilment.” , 

But these letters to be rightly appreciated, must be read entire. They are 
addressed to non-Catholics, and by men who made many and great sacri- 
fices in leaving the church of their childhood, to which their kindred and 
friends still belong, to become members of the Catholic fold; and consequently 
they could have no other motive than that of the spiritual well-being of those 
who still remain in the ways of error; and though addressed to the Protestants 
of England, they are calculated to do much good among our own dissenting fel- 
low citizens, for we feel assured that mo man sincerely desirous of embracing the 
truth, can attentively read the reasons adduced by the distinguished authors of 
the foregoing letters, for their separation from the Protestant communion, and 
and still remain outside the Catholic Church. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Foreian.—The literary affairs in France are not very promising. The Corres- 
pondent has been finally suppressed in consequence of its constant attacks on 
the government; and Montalembert, whose articles brought on the catastrophe, 
is soon to be tried. 

Among recent publications is a very thorough work by the Abbé Pistré, enti- 
tled Influence du Christianisme sur le Droit—Influence of Christianity on Law. 
Moise au les lois Fondamentalis des Sociétés, ’ Histoire, les Sciences et la Philos- 
ophie, by C. Tripard, an advocate, is mentioned as a work of a high order, 
although not always sound in its positions. 

In ascetic literature we notice the French translation by E. Cartier, of the 
Letters of St. Catharine of Siena: and in general literature, a complete ungar- 
bled edition of the Letters of Madame de Maintenon. 

A volume has also appeared embracing the historical letters of Mother Mary 
of the Incarnation, the foundress of the Ursuline Convent, Quebec: and in a 
smaller form, a description by M. Thierry de Boisthibault of a Reliquary, sent 
in the XVII century, by the Canons of the Cathedral of Chartres to the Huron 
Mission of Lorrette in Canada. This Reliquary, still preserved at the mission, 
as the Indian bells are at Chartres, is in the form of a chemise on account of 
the relic preserved at Chartres and popularly called La Chemise de Notre Dame. 
At the French revolution the shrine was opened, when it was discovered that it 
was in reality a very ancient and peculiarly ornamented veil of oriental fabric. 

There is very little new announced in England, a volume of Public Lectures 
on some subjects of Ancient and Modern History, delivered before the Catholic 
University of Ireland, by James B. Robertson. 

There is also among new works, The Life of Sr. Rosalie, from the Fench, and 
The Priests’ Manual for the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, by Rev. Geo. Porter, of 
the Society of Jesus: and some treatises evoked by the present confessional war in 
England. 


AMERICAN.—There has seldom been a time when so few books are announced, 
or have been issued by the Catholic Book-trade in the United States: no work 
of any importance having been brought out since our last issue. 











Epitror’s TABLE. 


Way SHovutp we Livre?—This is the great question which we should pro- 
pound to ourselves daily. Why should we live? Is it to amass riches, to acquire 
honors, and leave to posterity a name? Is it to indulge the fleeting pleasures of 
the hour? to gratify the restless passions of the heart? to worship the ever vary- 
ing fashions of the day? No! Higher and holier is man’s destiny on earth. 
To prepare for that better world which awaits us beyond the grave, by living the 
life of Christians here: to relieve the wants, to soften the afflictions of those 
around us as we journey onward through this vale of sorrow, is the grand object 
of our being. In this will be found the answer of the query propounded by our 
talented contributor : 


WHY SHOULD WE LIVE? 





O why this earnest wish to live 
This constant dread to. die ? 
Can mortal goodly reason give? 

Speak, soul! and tell me why? 


“Look o’er the breadth of nature’s breast; 
See Flora’s smiling face; 

The valley’s bowl, the mountain’s crest, 
The glassy water’s face: 

View Sol in glory rise and set, 
And Luna radiance give; 

All, all is beautiful—and yet 
For this oh! would you live? 


“Go! hasten to Goleonda’s mine, 
And fill your chest with ore; 
Go to Fame’s temple, it is thine, 
And write your name in lore: 
Mingle the throng of busy men, 
Reap all, but never give; 
Do this, and more, and tell me then 
If man content can live? 


“Come with me to the silent tomb; 
(Fear not, be firm and trust,) 

Each monument but marks the doom 
Of dust consigned to dust! 

And mortal, learn a lesson here, 
Where all of earth doth lie; 

Though borne upon death’s icy bier, 
The good can never die! 


“Go! ‘on the waters cast. your bread ’— 
To sorrows children give— 
Pour oil on pain—bind misery’s head— 
For this should mortals live! 
Nor is the recompense of earth ; 
The guerdon crown’s on high: 
Death to the Christian giveth birth 
To bliss beyond the sky.” 
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From October 20th, to November 20th, 1858. 


FoREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


R0ME.—At the latest dates many strangers were arriving at Rome, with the 
view of spending the winter months. Among them is Mr. Maguire, author of 
‘*Rome and its Ruler.’”’ He is making researches with the view to a new edi- 
tion of his work, which will be republished at an early day, much enlarged and 
improved. Dr. Cullen, the illustrious Archbishop of Dublin, is also in Rome. 
It is rumored that this distinguished prelate is to be raised to the Cardinal dig- 
nity, and to be entrusted with the charge of the Vatican Library, the position 
formerly held by the late Cardinal Mai. 

The Mortara Case.—A case of some importance has lately occurred at Bo'ogna, 
relating to the child of Jewish parents residing in that city. It seems that Mor- 
tara, the father of the child, had in his family a Christian girl in the capacity 
of nurse. This girl some years ago baptised the child. Young Mortara, either 
through the instruction of his Christian nurse, or by the special grace of God, 
imparted by the saving waters of baptism, expressed as he grew up a strong 
desire to be instructed in the Christian doctrine. The peculiar circumstance of 
his case being made known to the authorities, he was at his request, removed to 
Rome, and placed in the Hospital of the Catechumens. We avail ourselves of 
the following particulars of a cotemporary :—Some of our European exchanges 
present a very different state of this case from what was given here by the Jew- 
ish Messenger. As the matter stood when brought before public, our exchanges 
state: 1st. That the boy is no longer an infant, but a lad of eleven years, and 
very intelligent for his age. 2d. That, instead of being a terrified captive in 
the hands of kidnappers, he is of his own free will and choice residing in a scho- 
lastic establishment at Rome, were his parents have free access to him; all that 
is forbidden them is to interfere with the election the boy has made, and to which 
he firmly adheres, of being a Christian. 3d. The outcry is said to have been 
raised, not by the boy’s family, nor at Bologna, where they live, but by some 
of the Jews at Alessandria, in Piedmont. The father of the boy, after an inter- 
view with the Pope, and long conversations with his son, acquiesced, it is alleged 
in the arrangement. The boy on his part shows the warmest affection for his 
parents, is always rejoiced to see them, but ardently desires their conversion to 
Christianity, and will not leave the school where he now is. The question is 
thus altogether changed in its aspects. The father no doubt prefers that his son 
should return to his home, and be subjected to influences leading him to renounce 
the name and faith of Christ, in which he has been validiy baptised, and 
instructed, and which he now professes. The governinent of the Pope would 
have to take the responsibility of thus assisting the apostasy of a Christian child, 
or else it must say, in this instance, that the child, being a Christian, and eleven 
years of age, shall have the right of independence of its Jewish father, and of 
choosing its own guardians. In any government where there is a one privi- 
leged religion of State, one only course would be*taken. It is a hard case for 
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the parent and he has the sympathies of the power that is compelled to decide 
against him. Butit must be remembered that the parent, living in a land where 
his religion is not free, but only tolerated, has exposed himself to this painful 
fortune, breaking a law of that land, enacted for his special protection—viz: the 
law forbidding Jews to keep Christian domestics or inmates in their houses. 
Catholics are strictly forbidden, everywhere, to baptize the children of Jews, 
Protestants, or Infidels, without the consent of their parents, except in the case 
of children abandoned by parents, or else in articulo mortis. 

We are happy to find this case very different in its circumstances from what 
the ex parte statement of the Jewish Messenger set forth. "We do not find any 
light thrown upon the facts of the first separation of the boy from his family, 
nor is that original action the issue on which the law, in this case, would have 
to decide. The boy insists on being a Christian, the father acquiesces in his 
remaining where he is. And there the matter, as a legal question, is found and 
left.—N. ¥. Freeman’s Journal. 


Sparn.—Little of public interest has taken place during the last month in 
Spain. Parties were in active preparation for the election that is shortly to take 
place. An exchange speaks as follows of the governmental affairs: ‘The gov- 
ernment is supposed to be willing to ackowledge the right of the Church to pur- 
chase landed property. The decree is published which re-establishes the desamor- 
tissement for the civil property of Manimort. This measure is to comprehend 
exclusively the domains belonging to the State, to the establishments of charity 
and public institutions; to the provinces and parishes; also the property seques- 
tered of the infant Don Carlos. The decree does not apply to Ecclesiastical pro- 
perty, whose sale was suspended after the revolution which overthrew Esperiero. 
A royal decree, given from the palace the 80th September, approves the census 
of the population taken in 1857, and appoints the census which is to be made 
again in 1860, to be the date from which a repetition is to be made every five 
years. The Progressists are in full activity preparing for the elections. 


PortuGAL.—We mentioned in the last number the outrages committed by the 
infidel mob on the French Sisters of Charity, in Lisbon. The subject was taken 
up by the French goverment, and a French squadron was sent tu the port of 
Lisbon to demand satisfaction. Ample amends, it is said, have been made, and 
it is hoped that a repetition of the disgraceful proceedings will not shortly take 
place. 


FraNncE.—Few events of importance have lately occurred in the political 
affairs of the empire; but among the many religious incidents which are daily 
occurring in France, the departure of a number of zealous missionaries to differ- 
ent scenes of labor, is one of general interest. On the 18th of October, the 
English packet, Wye, sailed from Marseilles, bound for Australia, having on 
board among other passengers, Mgr. Bataillon, on his return to his mission of 
Oceanica, accompanied by a priest and a catechist brother. On board the same 
vessel were also two missionaries bound for Ceylon—the Rev. Fathers Mola and 
Lebons, of the Congregation of the Oblates of the Blessed Immaculate Virgin. 
On the previous evening, in the Church of Calvary, which is served by the Rev. 
Fathers of the Congregation, took place the effecting scene of the parting adieu, 
at which were present the numerous body of young Oblates of Mary, who are 
pursuing their theological studies at Montolivet, in the suburbs of Marseilles. 
It were impossible, as the Gagette du Midi observes, not to be moved with pious 
emotion at the sight of the farewell taken at the foot of God’s altar by these 
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pious men, whose generous hearts, renouncing the fond ties of country, family, 
and friendship, sacrifice all in order to work out, on far distant shores, the sal- 
vation of abandoned souls; and further feeling of deep emotion comes over the 
heart when contemplating the numerous young religious who are preparing in 
solitude to walk one day in the the same paths. 

Among the missions, the oblates of Mary serve those of the district of Jafna, 
in Ceylon, where they already have a bishop, a vicar apostolic, and twenty mis- 
sionaries. 

The Guiénne has the following intelligence from Verdelais: ‘‘ The Church of 
Verdelais has been the scene of an event which religion alone can present—that 
of eleven persons sent from the congregation of the Marists to the missions of 
New Zealand and New Caledonia; that is, four missionaries, the Rev. Father 
Pons, Tresallet, Pertius, and Mons. Joret; a chatechist, Mons. Leberre; two 
Brothers, teachers, Abraham and Ptolomee, and a lay brother; three Sisters of 
Charity, viz: Sisters Mary Rose, Mary of Mercy, and Mary Augustin. who 
were all present to make preparations for their long voyage. On Sunday, the 
17th October, the missionaries officiated at all the religious functions of the day. 
In the morning there was solemn High Mass, at which were present a very great 
concourse of people who piously testified their cordial sympathy with the pious 
travellers. In the evening, after a touching sermon from the Rev. Father Pons, 
the superior of this little band, addressed to the auditors, the missionaries knelt 
down at the foot of the altar. A favorite hymn was sung, and then, with a voice 
trembling with emotion, one of the missionaries, in the name of all, pronounced 
the words of their consecration to the Blessed Virgin. Tears were seen to flow, 
particularly at the moment when the missionary confided to our Blessed Lady, 
**the Consolation of the Afflicted,” the care of all those families who would be 
left in sadness and sorrow. The ceremony was concluded by solemn benediction 
of the Holy Sacrament. On Monday, at 3 o’clock, P. M., the Rev. Father 
Chavas, accompanied by two of his confreres and all the missionaries went to 
bless the ship, the Bee-d’ Ambes, which is destined to take them to the far distant 
shores of their labors. After this ceremony the Rev. Father Superior imparted 
his blessing on the little party kneeling before him, and promised them the 
fervent prayers of the pious pilgrims who frequent the venerated sanctuary of 
Verdelais.” 

ENGLAND.—Some little sensation has been created by the great demonstration 
of the people of Birmingham, in honor of Mr. John Bright, who was lately 
elected a member of Parliament from that city. Mr. Bright delivered a speech 
on the occasion, marked for the boldness of its tone, and advocating the most 
thorough Parliamentary reform. He eulogized the elective franchise as practiced 
in the United States; the equal distribution of representation, and the ballot; 
and pledged himself to support a reform bill providing for such a system in 
England. 

Consecration of Rt. Rev. Dr. Etheridge.—The London Catholic Standard thus 
speaks of the consecration of this distinguished prelate: ‘The consecration of 
a Bishop of the Society of Jesus is a rare occurrence, and the solemn function of 
last Sunday was accordingly regarded with great interest. Bishop Etheridge was 
formerly Provincial of the English Jesuits, and his elevation to the Episcopate 
is on every account a matter of congratulation. To the remark that Sunday 
was a great day at the Church of the Immaculate Conception, one of the Fathers 
replied that they would not wish to have many such days; and our readers are 
aware that bishoprics and dignities are by no means regarded as desirable acqui- 
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sitions by members of the company of St. Ignatius, either on private or public 
grounds. But the will of the Holy See is of course paramount with them, as 
with all true Catholics; and no one would dream of opposing it. We believe, 
however, that there is only one other Jesuit Bishop in Christendom. 

The consecration of the Rt. Rev. Dr. Etheridge, Bishop of Torone, and V. A. 
of British Guiana, took place at the Church of the Immaculate Conception, to 
which a community of Jesuit Fathers is attached. The Cardinal Archbishop of 
Westminster was the consecrating prelate, and we remarked last week that Dr. 
Etheridge would be the eleventh Bishop who has received tie Episcopal conse- 
cration at the hands of His Eminence. 


PoLanv.—Persecution of Catholics.—From recent foreign journals we gather 
the following painful items of intelligence: ‘‘In the Russian government of 
Grodno, in Lithuania is Wolkowsky, a crown village of about 150 houses, the 
inhabitants of which were converted by force to schism, and had received a pope, 
who shamefully plundered the peasants every time that they had need of religious 
ministrations. Indignant at these proceedings, the peasants resolved to return to 
the Catholic Church, without asking leave of the government, and went with 
this object to the Ecclesiastic Olendzki, a resolute old man, who, regardless of 
the menaces of the government, received them into the Church. When the Rus- 
sion clergy heard of this, a prosecution, which is still going on, was instituted ; 
but, meanwhile, to reduce the peasants to obedience, the Governor-General Nasi- 
moff, sent a detachment of troops, his aid de camp Popow, and some police, to 
the spot. All the inhabitants of the village, without exception, have been beaten 
with rods. One hundred and odd peasants, three of whom died during the tor- 
ture, received each 600 strokes of the knout. The ecclesiastic, Olendzki, was 
already dead from natural causes, but the Dean and his Vicar were taken to 
Wilna, and treated in a revolting manner. They were threatened to be sent to 
Siberia, and were ultimately delivered over to the tribunal.’ The metropolitan, 
who was at Wilna, received from the General Nasimoff the written order to 
expel them immediately, and this order was executed without sentence of con- 
sistory, without respect for canonical law.” 

It is to be hoped that the above is not true, or at least greatly exaggerated. 
The present emperor has been represented as humane, and averse to persecution ; 
that he has done much since his accession, to ameliorate the condition of the 
Poles, and has allowed great freedom to the Catholic Church, to which the great 
majority of the people belong. 


Cuina.—The Moniteur de la Fotte has the following: ‘‘M. Pellerin, Vicar 
Apostolic of Northern Cochin-China, has just written to Paris to inform the 
government of the persecutions to which the Catholics have been exposed since 
June last in the empire of Annam. He states that he himself has been for sev- 
eral days in danger of falling into the hands of the Mandurins’ satellites, and 
only escaped death by a miracle. We regret to say that there is reason to sup- 
pose that Mgr. Marti, of the Dominican mission, has not been so fortunate. 
Admiral Rigault de Genouilly was to have left China with part of his fleet on 
or before the 20th of August. About the same date the French man-of-war La 
Dordogne, and another transport with Spanish troops, were to set out from 
Manilla; a third vessel, with the rest of our allies on board, was to leave a few 
days later. It is calculated that the expedition must have arrived by this time, 
and hoisted our flag on the walls of Tourane.” 
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A Paris correspondent of the Nord states that numerous French missionaries, 
men and women, have left during the last few months. Ten members of the 
Society of Mary have left for New Caledonia; a bishop and ten members of the 
same society, for the Oceanic mission; thirty-one members of the Society of 
Picpus for Tahiri, Sandwich Islands, Valparaiso, Santiago, Lima, &c.; two 
monks and two nuns for North America; and twenty-one priests of the Society 
of Foreign Missions, for China. 


Domestic INTELLIGENCE.—AFFAIRS OF THE CHURCH. 


1. DrocksE or BALTIMORE.—Conjirmation.—We are indebted for the follow- 
ing information to the zealous pastor of St. Agnes’ Church, Catonsville, in this 
State: The Sacrament of Confirmation was administered in St. Agnes’ Church, 
Catonsville, on Sunday, the 26th of September, by the Most Rev. Archbishop 
Kenrick. Fifty-nine persons were confirmed, five of whom were converts to 
our holy faith. At the mass which followed, the Archbishop preached on the 
Gospel of the day. After the mass, the Archbishop performed the ceremony of 
blessing the new bell for the Church. 

Ordination.—On. the 15th of September, the Most Rev. Archbishop Kenrick 
conferred tonsure in the Seminary Chapel, on Joseph Onthanks and James Gib- 
bins, of the Diocese of Baltimore, also on John Fagan and John Francis Camp- 
bell, of the Diocese of Hartford; also on William John Daily, of the Diocese 
of Boston, and Edward Michael Hickey, of the Diocese of Newark. On the 
the same occasion he promoted to tonsure and minor orders, P. F. McCarthy, 
of the Diocese of Baltimore, as also James Boken, Daniel Mullen, and Bernard 
B. D. Coil, of the Diocese of Hartford ; also to minor orders, Lawrence Molloy, 
of the Diocese of Baltimore, and Louis F. Braire, Peter D. Laurent, Marius 
Tixier, and Michael A. Guillon, of the Diocese of Toronto, Canada. On Thurs- 
day, September 16, Subdeaconship was conferred in the same chapel on James 
Bohen, Daniel Mullen, Edward McCosker, Bernard B. D. Coil, L. S. Braire, 
P. D. Laurent, M. Ticier, and M. A. Guillon; also on Constantine Hergenroe- 
ther and James Sheeran of the C. H. R.; also on John B. De Wolf, 8. J. On 
Friday, the three Religious, with B. Coil, received Deaconship in the Cathedral, 
and on Saturday the three Religious were ordained. 

Loyola College.—The Rev. Father Early, who has been president of this insti- 
tution since its foundation in this city, has been appointed to the presidency of 
the College at Georgetown, and has been succeeded in the presidency of Loyola 
by the Rev. Father Clark, for several years pastor of St. Joseph’s Church, in 
this city. 

larmelite Order.—The Carmelite Convent, in the United States, is in Balti- 
more city. The order itself is among the most ancient and the most rigid of 
the female religious communities. There has recently been a change in the 
government department of this Convent. Mother Theresa, who for four years 
filled the station of prioress, has retired from office, and Sister Alberta was on 
the 29th ultimo elected by the sisterhood to that station, and brings to it all the 
experience she had gained as sub-prioress for some time past.—Mirror. 


2. Diocese oF PHILADELPHIA.—Ordinations.—The Right Rev. Bishop Neu- 
mann, on the 15th of September, in the Episcopal Chapel, promoted to sub-dea- 
conship, Messrs. Augustine J. MeConomy, Jeremiah F. Shanahan and John 
Volmeyer. On the following day Mr. Volmeyer was ordained Deacon. On 
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Saturday, the 18th, Rev. John Finnen, Hugh Monaghan, and John Volmeyer 
were elevated to the Priesthood, Mr. Agustine J. McConomy received deacon- 
ship, and Messrs. Francis L. Newfield, Charles McMonigle, Thomas Fox, John 
Monahan, John Loughran, and Henry L. Wright received minor orders, and 
on the 19th of October, minor orders were given to three students of St. Charles’ 
Theological Seminary, in the Cathedral chapel, at 8 o’clock Mass. On the 22d, 
four students will receive sub-deaconship. On the 24th, they will receive the 
sacred order of deaconship, and on the 28th, will be elevated to the Priesthood. 

Confirmation.—The Right Rev. Bishop Neumann administered Confirmation 
in St. Gregory’s Church, on the 26th of September; and in the Church of the 
Blessed Sacrament, Goshenhoppen, on Sunday, November 6th ; and on the 14th, 
to one hundred and eighty persons in St. John’s Church, Philadelphia. The 
Right Rev. Bishop Wood recently gave Confirmation to two adult converts, a 
gentleman and a lady, in the Cathedral chapel, and also confirmed, and prepared 
for death a lady who had only a short time before renounced the errors of Pro- 
testantism and entered the Catholic fold. 

Church Dedication.—A new and beautiful church, under the patronage of St. 
John the Evangelist, was dedicated to the service of God on the 17th of October, 
at Pittston, Luzerne county, Pa. This church is under the pastoral charge of 
the Rey. Father O’Shaughnasy, by whose zeal and persevering energy it was 
erected. On the 31st of October, a new church under the invocation of the 
Blessed Virgin, was dedicated in Wilmington, Del., by the Right Rev. Bishop 
Neumann. 


8. Diocese or New Yorx.—Church Dedication.—The Mortuary Church of 
Calvary Cemetery, was dedicated to the service of Almighty God on Sunday, 
October 8d, at half past 10 o’clock, by the Rev. Mr. Starrs, V. G., assisted by 
the Rev. Francis McNeirny and the Rev. Mr. Hennessy, the resident pastor of 
Calvary Cemetery. The church was crowded with the faithful, among whom 
we noticed many persons from this city. The cemetery was opened for burial 
in 1848, and since then nearly 100,000 persons have been interred there, one- 
fourth of whom were buried free, as the trustees take charge of the remuins of 
all friendless Catholics who die in our hospitals and public institutions. 

The Church.—This church, which was erected mainly through the instrumen- 
tality of Michael J. O’Donnell, Esq., secretary to his Grace the Archbishop, is 
of the pure Gothic style. Its plan is cruciform, having a tower and spire on 
one angle, and the vestries back of the transepts. Its entire length is 80 feet, 
and width 40 feet; its width through the transepts is 80 feet, width of transept 
20 feet. The clere-story roof, which is open, showing the main timbers, is sup- 
ported by ten columns. All the interior wood work is stained to imitate black 
walnut, and is varnished. The church is lit by twelve stained glass windows. 
The altar is also Gothic; its spire is frosted silver and gold, the rest of white 
and gold. The whole building cost about $7,000, and was constructed after the 
plans, and under the supervision of Mr. Edward Boyle, 9 Chambers street, N.Y. 
It is capable of holding 1,000 persons, stands on an eminence at the northwest 
corner of the cemetery, and has been completed under the direction of the Rev. 
Mr. Hennessy.—N. Y. Tablet. 


4. Diocese or Boston.—Burning of St. Frances’ Church, Roxbury.—About 
quarter of 3 o’clock, Monday Nov. 9th, the large Catholic Church in Roxbury, 
on Ruggles street, corner of Church Place, was discovered on fire, and the wind 
being high the whole building was soon enveloped in flames. The church was 
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entirely consumed. The building was about eight years old. It was built by 
the Freewill Baptists, and was purchased at auction by the Catholics, in 1853, 
for about $16,000. It was a fine edifice, with a basement of stone, which was 
used as a vestry. The main building was of wood, with a tower and steeple. 
The height of the spire, from the foundation to the cross, was 160 feet. The 
spire when it fell struck the roof of Mr. Joseph Houghton’s house, but it did 
little damage. The edifice, since it became the property of the Catholics, was 
known as St. Frances’ Church, Rey. P. O’Beirne, pastor, and Rev. Edward 
Delahunty, assistant. The Society is quite large, and the destruction of the 
church a great loss to it. The building was valued at about $18,000, and was 
insured for $9,000. 

Confirmation.—On the 4th of November, the Right Rev. Bishop Fitzpatrick 
administered the Sacrament of Confirmation to two hundred children, in St. 
Mary’s Church, Lynn; and on the 15th, the same prelate confirmed 230 at St. 
John’s Church, Worcester. 

There is, says the Pilot, a very handsome church nearly completed in North 
Bridgewater. Its dimensions are 110 by 57 feet, and is after the Roman or Gre- 
cian style of architecture. It has a fine spire, ornamented with a gilt cross, 
which is visible for miles around. The Church is in an excellent location, on 
the main street, and is the best public building in North Bridgewater, which has 
a population of some ten thousand inhabitants. It is built of brick, has a com- 
modious basement, which will, it is hoped, be occupied for a school at no distant 
day. The Church was commenced in May last, and will be completed about 
Christmas of New Year, and is to be dedicated under the invocation of the glo- 
rious Apostle of Ireland. The pastor is the Rev. Thos. B. McNulty, who has 
also the spiritual charge of South Bridgewater and North Easton, where there 
are small churches, to each of which, as well as N. B., burying grounds are 
attached. Father McNulty has been on this mission about two years, and has 
effected much good among the people he has charge of. The Protestants of the 
towns where he ministers are among his best friends. The gentleman from 
whom he bought the lot in N. B., David Cobb, Esq , sold it at a low price in 
order to encourage the erection of the church, and the citizens have it in con- 
templation to present a clock and bell to Father McNulty, for the new church. 
May the same good feeling continue to exist among those of our Faith and our 


separated brethren. 


5. Diocese or CrnciInNATI.—We learn from the Telegraph that Bulls for the 
consecration of the Very Rev. Edward Purcell, as Coadjutor Bishop of Pitts- 
bure, arrived at Cincinnati some weeks ago, but the Rev. gentleman having 
declined the honors, and the responsibility of the mitre, respectfully returned 
the documents to Rome. 

Religious Reception. —On Tuesday the 7th of November, a young lady who 
had come with the Sisters of Mercy from Kinsale, received the habit of the 
order, in St. Thomas’ Church, Cincinnati, from the hands of the Most Rev. 
Archbishop. Subsequently two postulants received the white veil in the Con- 
vent of the Sisters of the Good Shepherd, Bank street. One was a native of 
Germany, the other a Chinese, born in Hong-Kong of Irish parents. Two of 
the inmates of the asylum, one a young woman, the other a child of ten years, 


received baptism. The Archbishop preached on the occasion. 


6. DiocesE or Pirrspurc.—Confirmation.—The Right Rev. Bishop O’Con- 
nor having been precluded by the state of his health, making the visitation of 
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his diocese, at his request the Bishop of Erie administered the Holy: Sacra- 
ment of Confirmation on October the 12th, at Tyrone city, to 40 persons; 13th, 
Altoona, 77; 14th, Hollidaysburg, 86; 15th, Newry, 60; 15th, Summit, 89; 
17th, Loretto, 170; 18th, St. Augustine’s, 93; 19th, Carroltown, 134; 20th, 
Ebensburg, 51; 21st, Jefferson, 90; 22d, Johnstown, 77; 23d, Blairsville, 60; 
24th, Indiana, 17; 25th, Cameron’s Bottom, 26.—Pittsburg Catholic. 


7. DiocksE or Hartrorp.—A new church was dedicated on the 17th of 
November, at Harrisville, by the Right Rev. Bishop McFarland. After the 
dedication of the same the Right Rev. Prelate administered Confirmation to about 
70 persons, 


8. DiocEsE oF BuFFALO.—Consecration.—The new and beautiful church of St. 
Mary’s, at Rochester, was dedicated to the service of Almighty God on the 24th 
of October, by the Right Rev. Bishop Timon, assisted by the Right Rev. Bishops 
of Pittsburg and Albany, and a large number of clergy, The sermon on the 
occasion was preached by the Right Rev. Dr. McCloskey, Bishop of Albany. 
This church is of the Bysantine style, 140 feet long and 60 wide, and 70 to the 
apex of the roof, and will cost, when finally completed, about $50,000. 


9. Diocese oF LOUISVILLE.—Religious Reception.—On the second of October, 
the Feast of the Guardian Angels, a solemn reception took place at the Convent 
of the Good Shepherd, in Louisville. Six postulants received the religious habit 
from the hands of the Right Rev. Dr. Spalding, the illustrious Bishop of Louis- 
ville. The Prelate, says the Guardian, delivered an address on the occasion, a 
portion of which that paper gives, and from the conclusion of which we extract 
the following sentiments :— 

‘It is only in the Catholic Church that such spectacles as these are at all pos- 
sible. Heresy has never been able to raise its followers above the grovelling 
cares of the world and the debasing gratification of sensual appetite; and, being 
utterly powerless itself, it becomes jealous of those who enjoy the grace and 
blessing of God to overcome the worldly and to rise superior to all considerations 
of flesh and blood. What heresy pronounces impossible, the Catholic Church 
daily and hourly accomplishes throughout the world. One Florence Nightin- 
gale may astound Protestantism, but we are not at all astonished at more than 
ten thousand devoted heroines of the Cross, the least of whom is the peer of the 
one solitary Protestant Sister of Charity !” 


10. DiocksE or Detroit.—The new church recently completed at Kalamazoo, 
was dedicated on Sunday, Nov. 6th, by Bishop Lefevre. After the dedication 
of the church, Pontifical Mass was celebrated by the Bishop, and the opening 
sermon of the mission was preached by the Rev. A. F. Hewitt, of New York 
city. At vespers an instruction was given by the Rev. George Deshon, and, at 
the evening service, another discourse was delivered by the Rey. F. A. Baker. 
These three Reverend gentlemen belong to the congregation of ‘ Missionary 
priests of St. Paul the Apostle,” and have recently arrived there from New 
York, with the intention of giving several missions in the Diocese of Detroit, 
at the request of the pastors, and with the approbation of the Bishop. 


11. DiocesE or Ertx.—Episcopal Visitation.—On the first Sunday of October 
the Right Rev. Dr. Young, Bishop of Erie, administered the Sacrament of Con- 
firmation in St. Mary’s, Elk county, to 231 persons. The church is a large, 
elegantly furnished stone structure, a grand and enduring monument of the 
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piety and zeal of this purely Catholic community, now numbering some 350 or 
400 families. Other evidences are also abundant here of increased and increas- 
ing prosperity in the new and neat farm houses that are being substituted for 
the original log cabin, and in the truly cultivated fields, whence the unsightly 
stump is disappearing. The Sunbury and Erie Railroad promises to open this 
interesting locality to the world in another year or two; but then it may be 
doubted whether this facility of access will contribute to the spiritual prosperity 
of St. Mary’s. As it is, it praises the zeal of its founders, Messrs. Benzinger 
& Co., of Baltimore, and the untiring devotion of the good Benedictine Fathers, 
who have the direction of its spiritual interests. ‘The Benedictine Nuns have 
here their mother house, which has already sent out filiations to Erie, to Minne- 
sota, and to Newark, N. J. This community promises its fair share of useful- 
ness in the cause of education in our country. 

On Monday, October 4, Confirmation was administered to twenty persons in 
Centreville, the Irish settlement, six miles from St. Mary’s. This is a new 
frame church of ample dimensions, recently erected and finished, regularly at- 
tended from St. Mary’s. On the Saturday previous, twelve persons were con- 
firmed at Williamsville, in the same county. 

At Frenchville, Clairfield county, 56 persons were confirmed on the 6th ult. 

At St. Severius, Cooper’s Settlement, eighteen persons were confirmed on 
Friday, the 8th of November. 

The Bishop held the Visitation of Clearfield, the shiretown of Clearfield 
county, on the second Sunday of October. Here is a brick church, the oldest in 
the Diocese, but the zeal of the congregation and pastor is young and vigorous ; 
as shown in the new repairs, the vestments, and in the new and splendid organ 
built by Mr. Garner, of St. Mary’s, whose tones, in their rich sweetness, rival, 
if not surpass, those of the more celebrated organ builders, East and West. 
Much praise for the organ and the efficiency of the choir, belongs rightfully to 
the zeal of Mr. C. Kratzer and his amiable and musical family, whose hospi- 
tality was shared by the Bishop on this occasion. The Bishop preached here at 
Muss and Vespers in the evening, to a crowded auditory, numbering not a few 
Protestants, who appeared very much interested. Only one person was here 
confirmed. On Tuesday the Bishop reached Tyrone city, in the Diocese of 
Pittsburg, where he commenced the Episcopal visitation at the request of Bishop 
O’Connor.— Pittsburg Catholic. 


12. Diocrse or NatcHEez.—New Church.—Ocr. 31, 1858.—Last Sunday was a 
day of rejoicing for the Catholics of Pascagoula, when our pastor, the Rev. 
Father Pont, biessed our new church and celebrated the holy Sacrifice of Mass 
in it for the first time. This is again another credit to this clergyman. He has 
erected a spacious dwelling house (which is temporarily converted into a 
church), in a place where so many other priests had before him failed. Had he 
given up to disappointments, soon after his appearance in the place he would 
have left it; but, instead of getting discouraged, he armed himself with energy. 
Unable to find help, we have seen our pastor coming down the Pascagoula 
River upon his rafts of lumber, and carrying it on his shoulders upon the 
beach; we have seen him, the trowel in hand, laying down the brick founda- 
tions of his house; we have seen him on the scaffolds working as well as his 
workmen; in a word, if we have now a church, it is to the energy, it is to the 
perseverance, it is to the labor of Father Pont that we owe it. All is not done 
yet: a church larger than this house will soon be needed. 
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We had the pleasure of seeing the excellent Bishop of this Diocese a few 
weeks ago in this city, while soliciting contributions in aid of the many poor 
churches under his jurisdiction. Our cotemporary, the Mirror, thus speaks of 
his visit among us, and of the wants of his Diocese:—The temporary presence 
among us of the Right Rev. Wm. H. Elder, Bishop of Natchez, invites our at- 
tention to that interesting portion of the American Church. The Diocese is 
particularly endeared to us because its first Bishop, Right Rev. Dr. Chanche, 
whose honored remains now repose in our city, was long and favorably known 
here, and his memory is sweetly embalmed in the hearts of all who enjoyed his 
acquaintance. When we add to this that the earliest recollections of the present 
zealous Bishop are connected with Baltimore, we find that there is awakened 
within us an increased feeling in its welfare. Although the locality of the Dio- 
cese is against any rapid increase of the Catholic population from immigration, 
still, the number of the faithful had, during the administration of Bishop 
Chanche, been greatly augmented, so that instead of the two small churches 
which he found there when he took possession of the See, he left at the time of 
his death twelve, including the large but unfinished Cathedral of Natchez. The 
good work thus happily commenced by the first Bishop, needs the fostering care 
of his present worthy successor to bring it to perfection and to insure its pro- 
gress. We are accordingly pleased to hear that he is now waiting upon the 
friends of Our Holy Faith in this section of our country, to receive their con- 
tributions towards the work he has in hand, and which the limited means of his 
own flock is inadequate to meet. Every one who considers that his Cathedral 
is merely under roof, without plastering or even window glass, and that such is 
the only place he has to celebrate the Divine Mysteries and to perform the Epis- 
copal functions, will be moved to add his offering for the purpose of finishing 
the building and adapting it properly to its intended purpose. Judging from 
the past history of religion in Mississippi, we have good grounds for hoping that 
its future career will be one of steady advancement, in spite of the numerous 
difficulties with which it is surrounded. 





OBITUARY.—Died, on the 15th of October, at Cape Girardeau, the Rev. 
Francis B. JAMISON. 

Died, on the 16th of October, at Ponchartrain, near New Orleans, the Rev. 
Mr. Pivet, in the 38th year of his age. 

Died, on the 22d of October, of the yellow fever, in New Orleans, the Rev. 
J. B. Voseren, in the 29th year of his age. 

Died, on the 21st of October, in New Orleans, the Rev. M. S. LemeERrcrEr. 
in the 50th year of his age. 

Died, on the 29th of October, in New Orleans, the Rev. Mr. LESTRANGE. 

Died, on the 26th of September, at the Redemptorist Convent, New Orleans, 
the Rev. MICHAEL GIRARD, in the 39th year of his age. 

Died, on the 27th of October, at Stanton, Conn., the Rev. Jas. ReyNotps. 

Died, on the 6th of November, the Rev. Jamxs J. FARREN, of the Diocese of 
Boston, in the 27th year of his age. 

Died, at the Convent of the Sisters of Notre Dame, in New Orleans, on the 
15th of October, Sister CLARA. 

Died, recently, at the Charity Hospital, in New Orleans, Sister ANASTASIA. 

Died, at Galveston, on the 14th of October, Sister Mary THEOPILE. 

May they rest in peace. 
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